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illegal housing — the problem no one wants to solve 


IN NEARLY EVERY MAJOR CITY in Canada 
there are people living in illegal quarters. Some of 
them live as second or third families in houses defined 
by law as single-family dwellings, others in multiple- 
family dwellings to which suites have been added 
beyond the legal limit. In most cases rents are cheap 
for accommodation that doesn’t fulfill city specifi- 
cations 

In Vancouver, the Association of Rooming House 
Operators sets the number of such families at 25,000 
In Edmonton, a survey turned up 4,565 illegal suites 
but a city hall officer said 10,000 would be a better 
guess. In Montreal, there are at least 4,000. In To- 
ronto, one city hall estimate is that 80,000 people 
live in such apartments; the reeve of suburban North 
York has said that one of every ten multiple-family 
dwellings in his community contains illegal apart 
ments 

rhis is the problem no one wants to solve 

In most cities it arose during World War II, when, 
to accommodate the thousands of workers and fam 
ilies moving from farm areas to cities, the federal 
government issued an order saying’ anyone who want 
ed to could share his dwelling. Though most cities 
stamped every permit for conversion with a notice 
that the home must be turned back to one-family use 
at the end of the war, many converted homes were 
sold (some for revenue purposes) and often the new 
owners didn’t Know their extra apartments would be 
illegal 

Not all illegal apartments have been built, or have 
survived, so innocently. Some were installed because 
of greed. In North York last fall. a contractor got a 


building permit for an apartment house with thirty 
two suites, plus extras of large playrooms, laundry 
rooms and storerooms. But when inspectors checked 
the finished building they found thirty-nine apartments 
and no play-, laundry or showrooms 

Whether they've survived through greed or ignor- 
ance, these apartments are blots on the charts of city 
planners for a number of reasons 
~“ They iam the schools: Schools are built, and rate 
payers taxed, on the basis of zoning laws. When il 
legal, undetected apartments crowd an area, the 
schools can't handle the additional students 
~ They speed deterioration: Vancouver's housing co- 
ordinator, Ray Colborn, was brought up in the Kit- 
silano area “a desirable area then.” But now, he 
says, because of illegal conversions (many of them 
since made legal by city council policy) there are “ugly 
fire escapes, butter boxes in the windows for refriger- 
ation, hundreds of parked cars plugging streets, dozens 
of garbage cans, peeling paint and uncut grass 
~ They lead to the bilking of buyers: Many buildings 
with illegal apartments are sold to persons who don't 
realize there’s anything wrong : 

That's the main reason no one wants to clamp down 
too hard 

Edmonton city council announced this summer that 
it would abolish illegal suites, cracking down first on 
the most recently built and working back to the older 
ones. Yet by mid-November there had been no prose 
cutions; council is waiting for the passage of a new 
zoning bylaw 

So far, in fact, the main resuit of the Edmonton 
action has been the formation of a group called the 





Civic Rights Protective Association, largely formed of 
people who own or rent illegal suites, to plead the 
other side 

What can be done? Most cities have bylaws allow- 
ing fines up to $300 a violation, but few enforce them 
rigidly. In Windsor, where about twenty people a 
year are charged, no one’s been fined more than $50 
for years, and for every person charged, building com 
missioner Patrick Maguire estimates, nine other cases 
are settled with a stern warning 

Vancouver has launched the most detailed plan for 
dealing with illegal suites. It’s aimed at wiping them 
al! out in ten years. One newly hired inspector will 
concentrate on speeding prosecution of violators. Two 
others will keep a close eye on all new building proi- 
ects. A fourth will check 1,500 homes where people 
have been ordered to take out illegal suites 

An illegal accommodation built in Vancouver since 
1956 must be taken out immediately. The rest will be 
rated from very poor to good. Very poor suites must 
be out in 90 days. Good accommodation may be 
licensed for ten years. 

Meanwhile, Vancouver council is applying to the 
legislature for permission to hike its $100 maximum 
fine'to $500. But even in Vancouver the solution wont 
be easy. Letters to editors poured in after council an 
nounced its new policy. One typical one talked of “an 
old man living out his declining years in one room 
with stores and buses handy, with a circle of friends 
close by (who) will be driven into the street.” 

And one city official added: “The government will 
simply have to provide enough low-income units be- 
fore we completely solve the illegal-suite problem 





Can Roy Thomson bowl the British over with fivepins? 


NOW THAT E. P. TAYLOR has made major pur 
chases in the British brewing industry, another Cana 
dian millionaire is making a determined bid to take 
over the other half of Britain’s traditional beer and 
skittles. The second Canadian is Roy Thomson, Brit 
ain’s biggest newspaper publisher and chairman of 
Scottish Television. As of this month Thomson is 
pushing fivepin bowling, one of Canada’s most popu 
lar games, into Great Britain 

Tenpin bowling is a year old in England: it was 
introduced by the J. Arthur Rank Organization and 
Associated British Cinemas in 1959 to make use of 
abandoned movie theatres 

Other kinds of bowling are older there than in 
North America (and even older elsewhere: signs of 
similar games have been found in Egyptian ruins) 
Skittles, the British form, was exported to the U.S 
in the 18th century and caught on as ninepin bowling 
Ninepins became popular as a gambling game so 
popular that many states outlawed it. A wily addict 
found a way around the law by adding another pin 
and the tenpin game became more popular than 
skittles has ever been in the lt K 





In 1909, the Toronto Bowling Club sought a faster 
game and Thomas J. Ryan, then a young Toronto 
businessman, invented the fivepin game that’s now 
played by more than a million Canadians on more 
than 16.000 alleys 


That's the game Roy Thomson is starting in the 
U.K. In partnership with Double Diamond Bowling 
Supply Ltd. of Toronto, Thomson’s Scottish Television 
opened Scotland’s first bowling alleys on Dec. 15. With 
the fivepin game’s cheaper equipment, Thomson's 
alleys at East Kilbride, near Glasgow, can charge 
much lower prices than the English tenpin promoters 
Thomson had the shipment of Canadian-made equip 
ment met by Paul McLane, Canadian trade commis 
sioner, and as special! attractions he billed Canadians 
Marg Bentley, a grandmother who recently was nam 
ed TV Bowling Queen of 1960, and Don Walker 
perhaps the nation’s best bowler. They'll stay in East 
Kilbride for a few months to teach the new game 

If Thomson’s project catches on, he'll move into 
other cities in the U. K. Judging by the success of the 
tenpin game British women’s 
magazines have taken to running fashion spreads for 
bowling including one by the elegant Cecil Beaton 
for Thomson’s Sunday 


Thomson is a cinch 


Times. featuring mannequin 
in satin and lace holding unmistakably fivepin 


balls.—-CATHY PERKINS 





A real national daily / Masks for kid goalies / Boy-meets-girl parties 


CANADA’S FIRST NATIONAL NEWSPAPER 
may actually be the Globe and Mail—which has 

been calling itself national for years, even though it’s 
published in Toronto and distributed, in small 
numbers. to distant points by air mail. Publisher 
Oakley Dalgleish is now negotiating to buy a British- 
made facsimile transmitter (which makes printing 
plates by a process somewhat like the wire trans 
mission of photographs). It would enable the Globe 
to publish a fresh morning edition clear across 

the country. Facsimile transmission, perhaps the 

nost important news about newspapers since the 
telegraph, is already being used in Japan 


WHAT HAPPENS TO NATURE when a slope 


IS 
cleared of trees? The fact that we don’t know all 
the answers to that question has been a stumbling 
block in man’s efforts to control his environment 
This winter, a team of federal and provincial 
government scientists, engineers and technicians, in 


s known as the Eastern Rockies Watershed 


what 


Management Research project, will chop down trees 
on mountain slopes in patterns that will control 

the runoff of melting snow. They hope to get some 
ciue on the effects on hunting, fishing, soil erosion and 
perhaps most important, flood and drought control 


MORE AMATEUR HOCKEY GOALIES may wear 
masks a la Jacques Plante, whether or not Plante 

is talked out of wearing his. Bill Burchmore, a 

young executive for Fiberglas Canada Ltd.. who 
designed Plante’s mask, has pushed through a scheme 
to sell similar models for kids. The amateur model 
(about $20 a copy) will have a little more padding 
and won't be quite so well fitted 


FRADE-IN HOUSES are the newest gimmick in real 
estate but there’s still considerable doubt whether 
the practice will catch on. Faced with a surplus of 
new homes, a few Toronto realtors are accepting 
trade-ins. But, says the Toronto Real Estate Board, 
people with old houses have to let the dealers have 





them under the market value. As soon as the building 
boom levels off, there’ll be a bigger demand for 
old’ houses and, instead of trading, people moving 


to new houses will be able to sell for cash 


GARDEN FERTILIZER may soon come in plastic 
capsules that allow nutrients to seep slowly into the 
soil, giving help when it’s needed, and producing 
season-long uniform growth 


BOY WILL MEET GIRL OFTENER in a couple of 
our biggest cities if a New York club called the 
Cliff Dwellers’ Deviltry & Diversion Society 
completes a planned invasion of Canada. The Ci:fi 
Dwellers started two years ago to arrange mass 
pay-as-you-go parties -— cocktail, theatre, ski, swim 
where lonely young apartment-dwellers could 
mingle. The plan spread across the U.S. and this fall 
a delegation of New Yorkers arranged the first 
Cliff Dweller’s party in Toronto. Next targets are 
Montreal and Vancouver 
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1. Canadian politic 








same economic level as your “fellow Canadians” for 


1 chance to compete in this country’s development 


This change in emphasis, as slight as it may seem, 


eveals the very soul of Diefenbaker’s political 
strength. He has appropriated to himself the cry from 
ry underdeveloped section of the country’s popu- 
tion a cry not for charity or special privileges, 


but for an equalization of opportunity within the 
Canadian confederation 
He is really the 


managed to become national 


leader of a prairie protest move- 


Out of his principle of social justice flows the Diefen- 
baker 
Vision” of 


national development. The northern 


th 1957 


theme of 


campaign was a vote-catching 
mmick, but out of it came the belief that the cost of 
t? 


i¢ nation’s social capital is being borne by too few 


Diefenbaker wants to extend the 
; 


people sharing of 





these cost DY investing government fund into areas 
that eventually feed mone back to the federal treas- 
This stream of income can then be channeled into 

nor social justice payments 
I. is only in this context that the current mpaign 
igainst American investment in Canada gets its real 
weaning. Diefenbake ind his advisers recognize that 
overeignty in the geopolitical sense can only harm 
our economy. But a lively economic nationalism that 


pushes more domestic invesiment funds into tax-pro- 


lucing enterprises can eventually raise revenues for 
still more social justice 

| he egislation being debated this session clearly 
hows that Diefenbaker determined to push the gov- 
ernment nto al iS TO rly occupied exclusive ly by 
private enterp Because he dislikes bankers and 
loesnt thin th een property looking after the 
needs of small business, he has injected Ottawa into 
his type of money-lending on a grand scale 


All this doesn't mean that Diefenbaker has repudi- 


ted private enterprise. It does mean that he is deter 
mined to make the role of government in the public 
enterprise sector equally enterprisi That's whv he 


recently set up a roy il ommuission to streamline civil 
Service proces 
Diefenbake: rejection of Tory traditions is com- 
plete 
There are even whispers that he 


of his fol 


may change the 


name I Natienal Conservative 


1 
howin o the 


party, as a symbolic cutting away of more orthodox 
l ories 

Diefenbaker has already managed to whittle down 
the influence of the old guard within the party organ- 
mation by pushing through a new constitutioa that has 
ignificantly widened the voting base for f leader- 
ship conventions. Instead of the previous system under 
which there were only two hundred el ballots 





idred epre 





sentatives Of eV constituency and all age groups 
now vote on party usiness 
He’s having greater difficulties thin the House of 


Commons caucus. While the landslide proportions of 
the 1958 mandate might make 


minister he would have freedom to govern the country 


xactly as he wishes, there has never been a more 
otley crew of politicians in anv party 

he Conservative parliamentary caucus includes 
ve shad ot pol ical opinion from two forme! 


eutenants of Adrien Arcand, the leader of the pre 
war fascist National Unity par 


MAC 


t appear that as prime 


Vv, to one Conservative 


AT OTTAWA with Peter C. Newman 


he PM’s problem: how to keep his party moving left 





MP (recently promoted to a senior cabinet job) who 
campaigns in his home constituency almost entirely on 
a platform of state medicine that would do away with 
of the doctors.” 
s desperaiely trying to reconcile the 
views represented by his caucus, without able 
to count on his many adversaries in cabinet to pro 
mote the existence of a Conservative party cast in his 
own image as a radical reform group. His rush to the 
left is forcing the Liberals into an unpalatable option 
They must either move ever further left and compete 
for votes with the new CCF-labor party, or they must 
oppose the socialization of the Conservative party, 
which would place them on its right 

Party strategists have been urging Mike Pearson to 
jump to the left while there is still some 
manceuvring room left in this crowded section of the 
Canadian political spectrum. But the Liberal leader's 
interpreted by the country’s busi 
this advice 


the evil powe; 
Diefenbaker 


deing 


make the 


hesitation has beer 
nessmen as a repudiation o 

The Liberals will hammer their ideology into coher- 
ence at the ly they plan for 
January. Meanwhile any clear definition of the differ 

nain political parties is im 
was made recently by Jack 
Pickersgill, the Liberal front-bencher remains 
Diefenbaker’s most effective critic. “The real Tory 
said Pickersgill, “believes he has a hereditary right 
The real socialist thinks the virtuous should 
The real Liberal believes everybody who isn't 
in the penitentiary has an equal right with everybody 
else to have a say in governing the country.” 





national ra Ottawa in 
ences between Canada’s 
possible. One attempt 


who 


to govern 


govern 
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A housewife’s battle against religion in the classroom 


HOW MUCH RELIGION —- and what kind — should 
be taught in public schools? That question has been 
answered in a different way in almost every province 
in Canada. The answers range from P.E.I.’s strict limit 
of reading the Lord’s Prayer in class to Manitoba's 
current concern with a royal commission recommen- 
dation that not one but three types of religion — 
Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish — be taught 
in every school. 

All but one base their practice on department of 
education edicts, or even those of the local school 
board. Only one province has legislation covering the 
question —- Ontario, where George Drew’s government 
passed a law in 1944. 

Ontario is also the scene of the nation’s most color- 
ful fight about religion in the schools. 

The leading fighter is Mrs. Doris Dodds, a house- 
wife in the prosperous Toronto suburb of Etobicoke. 

Mrs. Dodds has been working to change the practice 
in Etobicoke almost since she moved there in 1958. 
Her fury was first roused when there was a mbdve to 
extend religious education from the public schools, 
where Drew’s law says it can be taught, into the high 
schools, which are not covered by the legislation. She 
succeeded in heading that move off, but failed in her 
bid to have religion taken out of the public schools 
altogether. 

Sympathizers soon joined her cause, and Mrs. Dodds 
formed a committee. That committee has since grown 
into the Ethical Education Association, with 200 
members in four chapters in Toronto and one in Lon- 


don, Ont., and is now busily working on a province- 
wide brief to the minister of education. It will propose 
repealing Drew’s law. 

Meanwhile, the EEA has joggled the school board 
into making sure that fifth-graders have parental con- 
sent before they accept New Testaments from the 
Gideons. 

The EEA has also succeeded in stopping the Eto- 
bicoke Ministerial Association from _ distributing 
“(Church and School Week” pamphlets throughout the 
schools. The pamphlet drew the EEA’s ire by saying 
“the best life is centred on Jesus Christ and the fellow- 
ship of the Christian church.” 

Doris Dodds is a Unitarian. She and her doctor- 
husband chose Etobicoke because of its exceptional 
program for bright children, in which their son is now 
enrolled. She could hardly have chosen a less likely 
place to start a scuffle over religious education. 

Of the 25,000 pupils in the public school system, 
abcut 750 are listed as Roman Catholic and only 64 
as Jewish, with a smattering of Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, Jehovah’s Witnesses and Mormons. Though 
Ontario's legislation states that any child or any class 
can be exempted from the twice-weekly sessions of 
religious teaching, unti! Mrs. Dodds began agitating 
a little over a year ago virtually no one had; and even 
after the formation of the EEA, only about 50 chil- 
dren have asked for exemption. 

But that, reasons Doris Dodds, is not the point: 
“you can’t single out a child as different, you'll ostra- 
cize him.” 


The Ministerial Association has not been acquies- 
cent. When the EFA sent a brief on Etobicoke to the 
department of education, the ministers answered with 
a three-page brief supporting their practice — “what 
we believe to be the opinion of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our citizens.” Ministers have asked their con- 
gregations to write to their school board and at least 
one has criticized Mrs. Dodds’ association from his 
pulpit. 

The Rev. R. Arthur Steed, a United Church min- 
ister who conducts some of the schoolroom religious 
classes, puts the ministers’ side this way: “It is im- 
portant that children of all religions accept the fact 
that this is a country with a Christian culture. We 
protect the rights of the minority but the rights of the 
minority must not become so important that they 
overrule the rights of the majority.” As for the EEA’s 
objection to singling out a child of minority faith as 
being different from his classmates, Steed says: “I 
don’t feel a seven-year-old child is aware of being 
isolated.” 

Even though they’ve already accomplished most of 


what they can reasonably be expected to do — put 
the minorities’ case firmly and publicly and made cer 
tain the safeguards of the law are enforced — Mrs. 


Dodds and the EEA are determined to keep fighting. 
They'd still like to see religious teaching taken right 
out of the schools. 

“In a democracy,” Mrs. Dodds has said, “the state 
cannot say which ideology is better. We want public 
schools. We have Protestant schools.” 





An old-fashioned 


IF | WAKE UP on Boxing Day with my usual bout 
of Christmas liverishness I shall have to exercise all 
my reserves of self control to refrain from picking up 
the nearest gift hockey stick and taking off after cer- 
tain men in white coats. I am speaking of those agri- 
cultural Frankensteins who during the past fifteen 
years have transformed our traditional Christmas fare 

turkey, chicken, goose and duck into table birds 
that have the appearance, texture and taste of a toast- 
ed watermelon 

What has happened to those noble tom turkeys of 
my youth, the long, lean big cousins of the pheasant 
that used to run up to forty pounds in weight and 
came to my family’s table redolent of the wild autumn 
berries on which they'd fed in ditch, hedgerow and 
copse? Where have they gone, those crackling cock- 
erels, capons and big fat hens that filled our Christmas 
season with the appetizing aroma of poultry raised on 
a natural diet of corn and grit? When shall we taste 
again those geese and duck that had enriched their 
flesh on the succulent life that swims in pond and 
stream? 

Only a few crop or cattle farms, where poultry is 
raised largely for the consumption of the family, 
can offer such birds to the retailers nowadays 

Elsewhere, edible birds are produced like plastic 
buttons in establishments the Europeans contemptu- 
ously call “batteries.” | remember sorne years ago a 
man delivering a Christmas turkey to my home and 
saying with pride: “Its feet have never touched the 


blast against new-fashioned turkey 


ground.” I felt like reporting him to the Humane 
Society. That poor mushroom-colored puffball, deriv- 
ing its overblown breast, withered wings and stumpy 
legs from a mating of abnormal ancestors, had never 
known a broody mother or a nest. 

It broke shell in a hotbox with a hundred thousand 
others of its kind on the split second of a pre-arranged 
timetable. It was confined at once to an indoor rec- 
tangular box, about the size of a child’s sandpit 

As it grew, more and more of its kin were removed 
to other boxes, but my young turkey never had any 
more wing room or air because those left with it were 
equally developed. 

Every day, down a channel, ran a porridge of skim 
milk and oats and though this food was alien to its 
palate it ate, for there was nothing else to eat. As a 
change of diet it got a dose of antibiotics. Thus it took 
on the listless adiposity that thousands of undiscrimin- 
ating people mistake for plumpness. 

At twelve weeks, or thereabouts, without ever seeing 
the sky or a green leaf, or hearing the song of other 
birds, my four-and-a-half-pound turkey was killed and 
plucked by machines. 

It was just the right size for a mean little modern 
stove in a mean little modern kitchen. When roasted 
it looked as rotund and tidy and colorful as the birds 
you see in the advertisements that are decked around 
mean little recipes in mean little magazines. And the 
slices tasted like bits of wet blanket dipped in hot 
bicycle oil. 


Geese and ducks are now being raised for the table 
on these so-called scientific lines. So are chickens, 
even those that are allowed to live a little longer for 
the sake of the eggs. The supermarkets, restaurants 
and many small groceries now buy these birds in such 
quantities that the people in the western world are 
already forgetting what real poultry tastes like. 

This year I’m going to hunt around the small gro- 
ceries for a turkey, chicken, goose or duck that bears 
some such label as Free Range Bird, meaning that it’s 
been brought up healthily on a farm, not spewed out 
of a factory. It will cost me twice as much as a Battery 
Bird but it will help me to sustain the spirit of Christ- 
mas 

—MCKENZIE PORTER 
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FOOTNOTES 


the aurora borealis, says they’re much 
closer to being exclusively ours than 

any flora or fauna 
they’re seen more clearly from Canada 


largely because 


inter-city communications for executives, 
and fuel and Jubrication for the planes 


in thatched roofs. There’s a great 
opportunity over there.” 


About status: A British study of 341 





About the economy's health: According 
to aspirin manufacturers, aspirin sales 
go down when the economy is up and 
vice versa. Right now, you'll be pleased 
to know, sales are well below their 

high during the recession year of 1958 


About our national emblem: Beaver”? 
Maple leaf? Down with ’em, says Dr. B 
F. Currie. head of physics at the 
University of Saskatchewan, and up 
with the Northern Lights. Currie, one 
of the world’s top authorities on 


than from anywhere else. The very 
best view: Along a line going roughly 
from Churchill to the Mackenzie valley 


About executive aircraft: They're 
becoming so numerous that servicing 
them and their passengers is becoming 
a profitable business. First into the 
field was Sky Service Centres, whose 
first building, at Montreal’s Dorval 
Airport, offers a private conference 
room, lounge, catering facilities and 








About broke undergraduates: At Queen's 
University, Kingston, they can now 
borrow $5, interest free, to tide them 
over between cheques from home 

The only limit is no second loan till the 
first one’s paid back 


About roofs: The British have an eye on 
ours at least the Dorset Master 
Thatchers’ Association has. After a 
visit to Canada this fall, the secretary of 
the DMTA reported to his fellows 
that “many Canadians are interested 


saleswomen in depirtment stores shows 
they don’t think they rank as highly 

in the status scale as girls in factories 
Why”? Factories pay more attention 

to physical comfort and cleanliness 
About ulcers: Chronic alcoholics, even 
those leading “irregular” lives, don't 
according to a recent study in Ontario) 


suffer ulcers or ulcer attacks any 
more frequently or severely than the 
general population 


COMME 








EDITORIAL: Happy holiday to the H-bomb submariners, and peace to all 


Or THE CHRISTMAS MESSAGES we have seen this year the most 
striking is that of Vice-Admiral Elton Grenfell, commander of U. S 
submarine force Atlaritic, to the hundred-man crew of the new 
itomic submarine George Washington, who will be spending the 
birthday of Jesus somewhere beneath the surface of the North 
Atlantic. According to the Associated Press, Admiral Grenfell ex- 
pressed the hope that because of the George Washington's Yuletide 
mission, “the annual Christmas theme of peace this year may really 
have a true significance.’ 

Truly, a word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures of 
silver (Proverbs XX\ 11) The George W ishington carries. sixteen 
Polaris missiles, all armed with hydrogen warheads. By the official 
estimate of the U. S. Navy, their firepower is equal to that of all the 
bombs dropped during World War II, but this estimate probably errs 
yn the side of caution Io get a true a ypraisal of the George 
Washington's armament, we must imagine the bombs that levelled 
Tokyo and Berlin, Rotterdam and Coventry, Stalingrad and Pearl 
Harbor, not to mention Hiroshima and Nagasaki, all going off at 
once, and leaving behind a radioactive dew to poison whatever bits 
of God’s green earth may have escaped the vaporizing flame 

That is the authentically modern note, in this belated introduction 
of “true significance” into the season of peace on earth, good will 
toward men. Other recent manifestations would strike our ancestors 


as familiar, perhaps even trite. The “treason” trial of twenty-nine 


South Africans, which enters its fifth and final vear this month, is a 
case in point. It would have been perfectly intelligible to King Herod, 
the monarch who was compelled by high policy and considerations 
of national security to protect the Judaean state against the subversive 
infants of Bethlehem. Torquemada would have understood it too, and 
so would the four loyal knights who, obedient to their king’s com- 
mand, spent another Yuletide planning the murder of St. Thomas 
Becket (see Page 16) 

But only in 1960 could such a vessel as the George Washing- 
ton go forth on such a Christmas mission to “contribute (in the 
felicitous words of Admiral Arleigh Burke) to the salvation of 
civilization.” 

In the future, no doubt, we shall contrive even greater exploits 
of doublethink. George Orwell wrote the appendix to his novel 1984, 
“The Principles of Newspeak,” as recently as 1948. In those twelve 
short years we have already made great progress in developing what 
John Kenneth Galbraith has called “the word-fact,” namely the 
creation of a fact not previously true by the simple act of assertion. 
Orwell, if he had lived, would be proud of us No doubt we shall 
continue to improve. 

Meanwhile, though, there are certain more humdrum realities 
which can be obscured but not dispelled by the use of word-facts. 
We wish a Merry Christmas to the crew of the George Washington — 
but not so merry as to joggle their cargo. 





MAILBAG: Frobisher Bay's gaily-painted suburb / Economy menus for economic victims 


did we do? We learned ‘Use it up, wear it out, the supermarket and for the price of a pound of 
make it do!” We learned to double up on living ac cooked ham | bought an end of a smoked picnic ham. 
commodation. This was not always agreeable, but we With the bone I made a pot of thick pea soup (split 
did it. Studio couches sold well while other furniture peas, |7c). I baked a pan of whole wheat rolls—this 
sales were at a standstill rented rooms. We took made a hearty lunch for 12. I cut some chunks of the 
in boarders. We exchanged ideas Some people meat and made a pot of baked beans, adding molasses, 
established children’s clothing exchanges. Outgrown onion, catsup, etc., etc. To give the right touch, I 





clothing was exchanged or sold for a small sum 


steamed some Boston brown bread (very cheap and 


MRS. D. B. SHUTT, GUELPH, ONT delicious) which made a filling meal for eight. I 
ninced some of the remaining meat, added salad 
“ | have never read a more satirical article on “dis dressing, mustard, etc., and with fresh pumpernickel 
§ I 
tress” (American style). The only ones deserving bread made sandwiches, with homemade pickles and 
sympathy are the elderly couple who apparently al- coffee, a good lunch for six. With the remainder of 
ways lived within their means. How did the others the ham, which I shredded, | made a country ome- 
ret into their unpleasant situation? By following the lette, adding cubed boiled potatoes, eggs (large cracks, 
traditional pattern 28 cents a dozen), parsley, etc. a good dinner for 
@ when single, spend all yur earnings SIX LILLIAN HALEY, STEVESTON, B.¢ 
] FIND IT REGRETTABLE and in rather bad taste that @® get married whenever feel like it, even if the 
while on his way to favorably publicize Cape Dorset, couple has no money to pay for the wedding cake or : j 
seg : ; ‘a oe : F “ I'm sure the article, The rich come out of hiding, 
(Weekend on Baffin Island, Nov. 19) McKenzie Porter their bed nor anything else : $ é 
i soothed the frustrated feelings of the “invisible un- 
hould, on a few days’ visit and in a few succinct para e buy the furniture on payments; 9» n 
. » base , employed.” It seems strange to me that men and 
iphs, paint such a deplorable picture of Frobisher @ buy luxuries (TV, radio, phonograph, chesterfield, par md 
: women who have the brains and desire to make all 
Bay. Sure we have our problems and, as the Anglican car) on payment ; 
' ' that money lose their minds figuring out new and 
iissionaries here, my husband and I are deeply con @ have children whether or not you have any securily ; . . : 
; ridiculous ways to get rid of it, while the unfortunate 
cerned ire many other families in our community e never learn how to mani a household economic . 
; probe their minds for ways to get hold of some honest- 
oth Eskimos and while peopk Had he stayed long ally \ J. SMITS, MANOTICK, ONT - 
F I HARRY ORNSTON, TORONTO 
enough to find out, Mr. Porter wouv!d have known 
that w not all bad \ll the pretty eg rls aren't “ If the woman with the jobless husband is so sick of 
hamburver may I suggest that she ould make a ot) im . 
rostitutes, all the men aren't drunkards and although se od a ' 55 ’ 7 vemef he 0 v “d t t d ” f 
lower B lathe building il far from glamorous choice variety of nourishing and tastier meals for ui IS or el opinion 0 Car racing 
outside th in’'t be classed as huts. The streets are much less money. According to my local store I see 
t littered with garbage and if he wanted gaily paint that mincemeat for hamburger is 45c a pound. For The article by June Callwood entitled The Fatal Fas- 
ed houses he obviously didn’t visit Apex Hill. I realize $9c a pound you can buy a rack of lamb, pork liver, cination of Car Racing (Nov. 19) has performed an 
that he liin t say specifically that all 1 vcople were and beef kidney. For 35c. a country sat sage For 29c, irreparable disservice to motorspo ts in Canada. Com- 
i lowe ebt | life Dut the innuendos wel glaring pork heart pickled beef, and brisket of beef. For 19c ing at a ime w hen many hundreds of spectators, auto- 
vi ERTSON, FROBISHER BAY, N.W.1 stewing veal or lamb chop cuttings. Look at the menu mobile sport club members, business firms and racing 
MONDAY: Roast stuffed t with apple; TUESDAY drivers have dug deep into their pockets to finance 


New England boiled dinner 


Advice for the ‘invisible unemployed” — bage): weoxespay: Beet 


Liver and sausage; FRIDA 


On reading The Invisible Unemployed (Nov >) it Broiled brisket of beef 


oecurred 


Veal ragout; SATURDA) 
SUNDAY: Roast rack of lamb this expenditure, the distorted opinions in this article 
to me that there is a vast amount of help ERIC ALDWINCKLE, TORONTO 


(corned beef and cab what ihey hope will be North America’s finest Grand 
kidney pie; THURSDAY Prix racing course at Mosport Park, and before the 


public has had an opportunity to see the results of 


could have a serious effect on the success of this fine 


for these unfortunate people in the memories of those sport in Canada.—DAVE VERITY, BURLINGTON, ONT 
who have lived through the shortages of two wars and ~ There is no more extravagant buy than sliced cook- 
the depression cf the 30s. How did we manage? What ed packaged ham. To satisfy my curiosity, | went to MORE MAILBAG ON PAGE 59 
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Authorized as second-class mail. Post Office Department, Ottawa. 
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a gift in any size can mean as much! 
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CHOCOLAT ES 


You’ll see it, everywhere you shop this Christmas . . . wonderful, delectable 

“Pot of Gold” by Moirs . . . now so special a Gift, regardless of size! The same delicious 
quality same glamorous appearance . . . whether it’s the ultra-impressive five-pound 
package or a generous three, two or one pound box. And now cherish the thought! 
neat, memento-sized half and quarter-pounders . . . supreme small touches to sweeten 


e 1s bound to pe 


many a holiday moment! Whatever the size, one or another of all these 


ist right for each of the special-gift people on your list! 











What did the explorer miss 
most in the polar vastness? 
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inabilitv te pronounce words properly 
ll these m indicate a hearing difficulty 

Should any of these signs appear, a 
child hearing should be tested. More- 
over, it’s advisable to have a child’s ears 
exanunead alte measles, chicken pox, 
mump hooping cough, swollen ade- 
noids and a sore throat from any cause 

€ n though there are no symptoms of 
eal yuble 


Ear infections 


re no longer the serious 


probk they once were—thanks to the 
antibiotic drugs. When given promptly 
ese drugs usually bring rapid cure. And 
surgery is of great benefit to many people 
in middle and later life afflicted with 
chronic progressive deatness 

*. our best protection against ear troubles 
it all ages lies in regular tests of your 
hea id prompt treatment at the first 
sign of any difficulty in hearing 
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The Hammond Chord Organ in Provincial 


Give the one that promises vears of fun— 
the Hammond Chord Organ! 


Not a toy—not a passing fancy—but the easiest to play, full- 


fledged musical instrument built to be enjoyed for life. 


Give the organ you can play the first time you try. But the organ with so much 


music in it that, as your skill grows, you can go as far as you like. 


The organ that lets you play the melody with just \ 

one finger. (Or you can play full right-hand chords.) i il i 4 it | 
The organ that lets you play the accompaniment 

with just one finger—by pressing buttons, one at a time. 


The organ you can play without reading notes. You 


simply follow Hammond Picture Music. 4 | 
a Ga? Sel Gel® 9 The only organ with a foot pedal that plays the right 
se Scie aie bass tone all by itself. You just rest your foot on a 
pedal; or use two pedals for additional bass rhythm. 

The only organ with the Rhythm Bar that makes it 

easy to get the right beat. 

The organ with 23 different percussion effects, like 
the banjo, bells. marimba. And the only organ with Touch-Response, which lets you 
bring in percussion merely by changing touch on the keys. 

The organ with 20 tone tablets that let you vary your music in hundreds of inter- 


esting ways. 
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The organ that’s handsomely styled. with beautifully fitted cabinetry. Yours in 
walnut, or for slightly extra, in provincial, blond or ebony 

The organ that takes up very little room—no more floor space than the size of 
three newspaper pages , 

The organ that’s made with a workmanship that’s rare today. It is built with 
such care it will serve you for life. 

The organ that’s priced so you can own it without strain. $1205 (includes duty 
and sales tax; freight and bench extra). Only $25 down at most dealers will place 


it in your home by Christmas! Low monthly payments. See your Hammond deale1 


HAMMOND ORGAN..- music's most glorious voice 
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BAGGAGE 


: Chicas giting / 


Choose McBrine for the warm welcome it always 
Wins .. for the widest selec tion of the newest in 
high-fashion styling and flight-light convenience. It’s 


Canadian... It's GUARANTEED! 


BUY McBRINE WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN , 














Kor the sake 





REV. W. E. 





to redeem 


Canadians are about to toss half a 
billion dollars into the annual 
spending spree that takes place at 
the time Christians celebrate the 
birth of the Saviour. The money 
will be lavished on food and drink, 
zreeting cards and gifts—-toys, gad- 


uX- 


gets, knicknacks and assorted “ 
uries” of dubious utility 

Many Canadians will gain noth 
ing from this outlay but indigestion, 
hangovers and a houseful of un- 
wanted and soon-broken junk. It’s 
a poor bargain for $500,000,000 
I'd like to suggest a better one 
s that we should 


My proposal 
spend a lot less on iiquor and frills, 
and put the money saved into the 
most vital investment in the world 
today: the support of those Asian 
and African nations that are both 
poor and uncommitted 

In our struggle to win these 
nations over to our side, the hour 
s desperately late. Like Scroc ge, 
we have for years done too little 
to deserve thei goodwill: like 
Scrooge’s change of heart, a dra 


matic demonstration of concern 


ind compassion might win us warm 
ind lasting friendships 

The action I propose cannot 
come from governments: their ac 
tions are too tardy and too un- 
imaginative. It will have to come 


trom the people Let those who 


want to escape the old-line Christ 
mas, in which we pile up useless 
gift on useless gift, cut their giving 
down to the bone lf even every 
family in Canada were to 
set Christmas giving to a maximum 
of $1 a present for each relative o1 
friend, we would have tens of mil 
lions of dollars left over. Try to 
imagine the impact of such a proj 
ect on the needy nations 

Now it’s true that many Chris 
tians, and other persons too, will be 
giving some money this Christmas 
to poor people in Canada, and also 
to organizations helping foreign 
ands, such as CARE. Last year, at 
Christmas, CARE received $137 
100 from Canadians. This and the 
money given to Christmas baskets 
and other aid to the poor is com 
mendable: but it is horse-and-buggy 
aid in a jet age. Well never set Asia 
or Africa afire with new respect or 


DR. MANN TEACHES RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
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e have one last chance 





of argument 


MANN SAYS 


Christmas 


love for Christians by displaying 
generosity as restrained as this 

It is not my suggestion, mark 
you, to cut out all Christmas giving. 
All | am proposing is that instead 
of ‘making gifts of $3, $4 or $10 or 
higher to the main members of 
one’s family and to one’s special 
friends, we should agree in advance 
not to give things that cost more 
than $1. For those who want to 
take the principle of self-sacrifice a 
little further, there could be agree- 
ments with friends on spending on 
cards, fancy food and liquor. 

Where could the money be sent? 
Many people would want to send 
it to CARE, to the Foster Parents 
Plan, or to the Save the Children 
Fund. A group of friends or a fam- 
ily could combine to bring an over- 
seas student to a Canadian univer 
sity. Others might want to help the 
Unitarian Fund or other practical 
Causes 

My point is simple: expert ob- 
servers have cautioned that it is 
now 11.45 p.m. Before midnight, 
unless we can do something to gain 
the respect of Asians, and do it 
dramatically, we will have lost 
Asia. In short, this is the time to 
practise Christianity or else recon- 
cile ourselves to becoming a declin 
ing minority in the world 

This might seem a bald appeal 
to self-interest, but it’s also a chal- 
lenge to the Christian ideal of “love 
thy neighbor.” All across the world 
Communists are doing jobs in East 
ern lands, and now in Africa, at 
great personal sacrifice; if we can’t 
match that and beat it, then let’s 
stop calling ourselves Christians 

Think of what it could mean in 
India and other such countries if 
gifts of food and clothing poured 
n suddenly around Christmas, 
when news got out there was plenty 
of money for scholarships to 
study in this continent, when thou 
sands of children found themselves 
“adopted” by Canadians. Of course, 
it would have to be followed up to 
be really effective, but the best be- 
ginning could well be the decision 
of hundreds of thousands of Cana 
dians this Christmas to put self 
sacrifice instead of self-indulgence 


first. *& 
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Then take PARDI 
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preventior See Your 
vitamin and certain n 
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Pharmacist: 
PARDEC, sold only 


in Canadian 


ou a hig 
ineral formulas—and | 
PARDEC each day costs 


S } pnarmacies, gives you 
sup of coffee . iay help you feel your a full doilar’s worth 
Park of vitamin value 


every dollar you spend. 
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lack Label Rum 
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Selected, mature rums, slowly distilled in . 
copper pots, contribute to the remarkable Captain Morgan 
smoothness of this superb blend created Black Label 
by our master blenders. Try the smoother RU M 
Captain Morgan Black Label Rum... 
with any of your favorite mixers. 
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Urbiculture is easy, 
but what is biosophy? 


WASHINGTON — The yellow pages 
of the telephone directory in this 
strange and wonderful city list 
more than eleven hundred “asso- 


ciations.” 

Many have names that baffle, 
titillate the tmagination 
names like 


nystify, 
and stir the curiosity 
the Society of the Renaissance, 
Project Hope, the Privazone Coun- 
cil of America, OPEDA, the Na- 
tional Council on Aerial Phenom 
ena, AOPA, Neighbors Incorporat- 
ed, the National Institute of Urbi 
culture, the Colonial Dames of the 
Seventeenth Century and the Bio- 
sophical Institute 

Some of the names so fascinated 
me that I decided to set aside a day 
to find out what they stood for. I 
spent this day on the telephone, 
asking questions, and wound up 
fully convinced that Americans are 
the world’s greatest joiners, dream- 
ers, planners, ancestor worshippers, 
do-gooders political axe grinders 
and supporters of lost causes 

I learned, among other things, 
that 


* Urbiculture (which isn’t in my 
dictionary) is a new word for the 
scientific and orderly use of urban 
land. The Institute of Urbiculture, 
financed by enthusiasts and well- 
wishers. is trying to persuade the 
U.S. government to establish a 
full-fledged department of urbicul- 
ture, which would be to cities what 
the department of agriculture is to 
the country. 


* Chunks of ice weighing twenty- 
five or thirty pounds occasionally 
drop from the sky. This bit of in- 
formation was provided by the 
National Council on Aerial Phe- 
nomena, which has a membership 
of four thousand five hundred in 
thirty countries and devotes most 
of its energy to checking reports of 
flying saucers. Richard Hall, its ex 
ecutive secretary, told me there is 
no doubt at all that unidentified 
flying objects, from an unknown 
source, have been seen by hundreds 
of sane, sober human _ beings 
among them trained observers as- 
signed by several air forces to scan 


the sky 


* Women who want to be Colonial 
Dames of the Seventeenth Century 
1ave to be able to produce pedi 
grees showing that their forebears 
settled in America by the year 
1700. They have a slight tendency 
to look down on the far more nu- 
merous Daughters of the American 


MA EAN’S M 


Revolution, who only have to have 
forebears who fought in the War of 
Independence and who busy them- 
selves passing political resolutions 
while the Dames go in for such 
gentle pursuits as caring for the 
grave of Pocahontas, who was 
buried in England. 


* Although the Daughters of the 
American Revolution attract most 
of the attention, there are also Sons 
of the American Revolution and 
Children of the American Kevo- 
lution. 


* One of these years, and perhaps 
fairly soon, there will be an amend- 
ment to the U.S. Constitution. It 
will insert the words “and women” 
after the word “men” in the sen- 
tence that begins: “All men are 
created free and equal....” The 
amendment will be the result of the 
dedicated efforts of the National 
Women’s Party, which dates from 
1848, reached the peak of iis glory 
by winning a vote for women in 
1921, and occupies the oldest house 
in Washington 


* Project Hope is a hospital ship, 
complete with doctors and nurses, 
supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions from Americans. It cruises 
from one underdeveloped country 
to another to treat the sick 


* Thousands of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War still survive. 
They belong to the United Spanish 
War Veterans and like to sit around 
their clubrooms reminiscing about 
Teddy Roosevelt and punctuating 
their conversation with the word 
‘bully,” used in the half-forgotten 
slé ing sense 

* The National Beauty 
League is a fancy name for a trade 


ulturists 


association that promotes the inter- 
ests of barbers, male and female 


* Neighbors Incorporated, financ- 
ed by contributions from the pub- 
lic, has taken on the unusual but 
useful task of proving to white 
property owners that when a 
Negro family moves into their 
neighborhood it doesn’t automati- 
cally mean that the value of thei 
property will drop, they don’t have 
to sell out, pack up and go else- 
where, and the chances are the 
Negroes will be nicer neighbors 


han they had before 


* There are political candidates 
who, when CONTINUED ON PAGE 49 
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“There is no truer truth obtainable 
By Man than comes of musi 
Robert Browning 


What rnagic there is in music! And nothing brings its full wonder into your home 
like new RCA Victor Total-Sound Stereo. Now, you and your guests no longer 
have to sit right in front of your set to hear true sterer. The new dimension of RCA 
Victor Total-Sound Stereo fills the entire room with glorious high-fidelity music! 


This new, superior RCA Victor system — presented in beautifully crafted 
cabinets of genuine wood — is the finest ever produced by the company that has 


led the world in the reproduction of sound for more than sixty years. It plays all 


records — and you'll find even your old favourites sound better! Hear Total- 
Sound Stereo at your RCA Victor dealer . . . it’s the last word in listening pleasure! 


Priced as low as $199.95. 


RCA VICTOR © 


THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN SOUND 
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Near Ireland’s Blarney Castle and the Stone that’s cast its blithesome spell for four centuries 


| If tis a magical gift you’re after... 
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BLACK MAGIC by Rowntrees 
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A CROSS-SECTION OF CLASHING OPINION 
ON PLANNED OBSOLESCENCE 


“This approach has resulted in customer con- 
fusion and uncertainty, has had a part in 
depressing the appliance market, and has 
helped create the unhealthy emphasis on 
price now plaguing a!l independent appliance 
dealers” j 
Fred Maytag II, chairman, Maytag Company 





























“The most important single factor responsible 
for the growth and vitality of the appliance 
industry, the automobile industry, and many 
others” 


—Herman Lehman, general manager, Frigidaire 
“A price increase in disguise” 
—Dexter Masters, director, Consumers Union 


“One of the villains in the appliance field” 


Monte Florman, appliance-testing chief 
Consumers Union 


“An engineer’s principal purpose” 
—Elisha Gray II, chairman, Whirlpool Corporation 
“Plain gypping” 

—-Walter Teague, industrial designer 





























SOME TIME IN THE EARLY FIFTIES, North 
Americans crossed the threshold of the Alice- 
in-Wonderland world that economists call the 
age of abundance. The consumer, who was 
once taught the value of thrift, is now exhorted 
ever deeper into debt to buy the goods cas- 
cading from our automated machines. The 
manufacturer, who once equated honesty with 
quality, has been strangely silent this decade 
on durability. 


WHY THE THINGS 
YOU BUY 
DON'T LAST 


Are we all suckers for a conspiracy 
| called planned obsolescence? Alan 
Phillips here examines the case for 
and against the most controversial 
practice in the modern marketplace, 
and tells how stylists, engineers, 
and salesmen make room for new 
products before old ones wear out 


The gospel of production has led us into 
the promised land. Most homes have ele¢tric 
stoves and washers, radios, TV, refrigera‘ors. 
The market for consumer goods is nearing sat- 
uration. Some metal industries are cutting out- 
put. To keep production lines rolling nore than 
a third of all manufacturers, according to 
3,100 executives polled by the Harvard’ Busi- 
ness Review, rely on what economist Joseph 
Schumpeter calls “creative destruction” 





planned obsolescence. 

This term describes the fine art of shorten- 
ing the life of consumer products and was 
seldom discussed, until recently, within earshot 
of the consumer. But a growing group of busi- 
nessmen are rebelling against the practice and 
the issue has moved from executive suites to 
the forum of public opinion. 

On one side are those who think our pros- 
perity hinges on planned obsolescence. Unless 
goods are used up quickly, they say, sales and 
production will fall, incomes will drop, and un- 
employment will spread. Says the chairman of 
the Whirlpool Corporation, Elisha Gray Il, 
“Any attempts by various people to toady up to 
the public by saying they are against planned 
obsolescence is so much commercial dema- 
gogy.” 

[his is clearly aimed at the rebels, led by 
George Romney, president of American Mo- 
tors, who look on planned obsolescence as 





criminal waste. Franklin Huddle, a conserva 










tion specialist with Defense Research and En- 
gineering, U.S. Department of Defense, esti 
mates the annual bill in the U.S. for “this un- 
necessary deterioration” at ten to twenty billion 
dollars. He believes that “a vigorous national 
campaign . . . with the understanding co-oper- 
ation of the CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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Peter C. Newman reports from Europe 





CANADA’S FINAL AGONIZING CHOICE 


ON NUCLEAR ARMS 


“The choice is not, as most Canadians believe, between 
arming or not arming our small but vital contribution 
to NATO with atomic warheads. Our only remaining 
choice is whether we'll accept the nuclear arms or 
the thereby 
threatening the stability of the North Atlantic alliance 


withdraw our troops from continent, 


and the West's principle of collective security” 


WHETHER OR NOT Our armed forces should have nuclear weapons is prob- 
thly the deepest current issue in Canadian public life, but few Canadians 
are familiar with the actual conditions that govern this choice. At least 


part of the reason for this confusion is the false emphasis that has been 


viven the question by our politicians 
Most of the political arguments about Canada’s military policies centre 
on continental detense on what we should do, or permit the Americans 


to do, on Canadian soil against the torrent of destruction aimed at us by 
the Soviet Union. It is no accident that in these discussions all our political 
it O1 NATO forces. It is in Europe, not 


imminent and most un- 


varties either o1 brush over our 


n Canada, that our defense decisions are 
valatabl 

Actually, Canada did 
Prime 


by which Canada and the other 


most 


decide three years ago to accept nuclear 
Minister Diefenbaker signed an agreement on December i9 
NATO 
NATO troops, including the Canadian 


arms 
1957, 
illies authorized stockpiling of 


nuclear warheads tor the use of 


Canadian gunners training in the U.S. prepare 


14 


brigade in Europe. What we are having in Canada now is a belated argu- 
nent as the 1957 decision is about to be executed, and as the average 
Canadian citizen realizes for the first time what he has got himself into. 

The choice is not. as most Canadians believe, between arming or not 
irming our small but important contribution to NATO with atomic war- 
heads. Our only remaining choice is whether we'll take nuclear arms, o1 
else withdraw our troops from Europe altogether 

An American general, whose own command lies alongside the Cana- 
dian brigade in West Germany, put it to me bluntly: “If you Canadians 
don’t make a final decision about nuclear warheads soon, there will be 
pressure from NATO to get your troops out. Without the proper weapons, 
your troops are a threat to the NATO forces stationed around them.’ 

This was one of many conversations about Canada’s military position 
during a month-long tour of western Europe that included a 
week at the military headquarters of the North Atlantic alliance in Paris 
| interviewed most ofsthe men responsible for planning NATO’s nuclear 
strategy, and I had as hour’s private conversation with General Lauris 
Norstad, the studious and frankly worried U.S. Air Force officer who is 
the supreme commander of NATO’s land and air forces in Europe. 

| found them all dismayed that Canada has not yet made an official 
commitment to equip her forces with nuclear weapons the only major 
power in the alliance that has not done so. Many of the generals were 
astounded to learn that the average Canadian citizen, and even the aver- 
age MP, still argues as if we had full freedom of choice in the matter. 

It's only fair that one NATO 
official told me, “according to the principle that equal rights impose 
egual duties.” 

The puzzlement of NATO officers is under- 


overseas 


you should accept these weapons,” 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 





an Honest John for firing. We've taken most of the sting out of this rocket by not giving it a nuclear warhead 
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Christmas has never been a one-day feast. From 
the time early Christians began to celebrate the 
birthday of Jesus, some time in the fourth century 
AD, they have always carried on the festivity to 
the day of the Epiphany, when Christ was revealed 
to the Three Wise Men who symbolize the world 
of the Gentiles. There were more than religious 
reasons for this. Men had been celebrating the 
winter solstice for thousands of years, feasting and 
making merry to coax the ailing sun back to health 
and vigor. (It always worked, too—by the end of 
the riotous festival, the days began to grow visibly 
longer.) It was to make these revels respectable 
that the winter solstice was chosen as the feast of 
Christ’s Nativity. Nobody knows the day or yeat 
when Jesus was born-—-possibly in March of 
BC, by historical evidence—but this dark-nighted 
period has been His festival for at least sixteen ° 
centuries. On the following four pages is a gallery 
of twelve days of Christmas from the last eight 
hundred years, selected by Shirley Mai: 
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PRELUDE TO MARTYRDOM 


Thomas Becket’s last sermon 
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The long roisterous tradition 


of the Feast of Fools 


The Feast of Fools was a rip-roaring Christmas 


celebration among the minor clergy in medi- 


France-—-the only day in the year when 


priests, deacons, sub-deacons and choirboys 
could shrug off their humble chores and gather 
feast and carol and carouse. Late in the 
fifteenth century, church leaders were forced 
to outlaw the Feast of Fools altogether. They 
had ample reason: In 1445, forty years before 
the bishops took this drastic step, they received 


this letter from the Paris college of theology: 


“Priests and clerks may be seen wearing 
masks and monstrous visages at the hours of 
office. They dance in the choir dressed as 
women, panders or minstrels. They sing 
wanton songs. They eat black puddings at the 
horn of the altar while the celebrant is saying 


Mass 


hey play at dice there. They cense with 


stinking smoke from the soles of old shoes. 
Chey run and leap through the church, with- 


out a blush at their own shame. Finally they 


about the town and theatres in shabby 


traps and carts and rouse the laughter of their 
fellows and the bystanders in infamous per- 
formances, with indecent gestures and verses, 


scurrilous and unchaste.”’ 
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The tranquil wreck 
of the Santa Maria 


On Christmas Eve, Christopher Columbus 
was Sailing off Santo Domingo. His destina- 
tion was a Christmas dinner, his host-to-be, 
one of the island’s native kings 

The account below is third-hand. Colum- 
bus’ own diary is lost, but it was seen by a 
Spanish historian, Bartolomé de las Casas, 
who wrote an abstract of the journal in the 
sixteenth century. It was translated into Eng- 
lish in 1947 by Clements R. Markham 
“Navigating yesterday with little wind from 
Santo Tomé to Punta Santa, and being a 
league from it, at about eleven o'clock at 
night the Admiral went down to get some 
sleep, for he had not had any rest for two 
days and a night. As it was calm, the sailor 
who steered the ship thought he would go to 
sleep leaving the tiller in charge of a boy 
The Admiral had ferbidden this throughout 
the voyage. It pleased our Lord that at 
twelve o’clock at night the current carried 
the ship on one of the sand banks. If it had 
not been night that bank could have been 
seen and the surf on it could be heard for 
a good league. But the ship ran upon it so 
gently that it could scarcely be felt. The boy, 
who felt the helm and heard the rush of the 
sea, cried out. The Admiral at once came up 
Presently the master of the ship, whose 
watch it was, came on deck. The Admiral 
ordered him and others to launch the boat, 
which was on the poop, and lay out an 
anchor astern. The master, with several 
others, got into the boat, and the Admiral 
thought that they did so with the object of 
obeying his orders. But they did so in order 
to take refuge on the caravel, which was 
half a league to the leeward. When the Ad- 
miral saw that his own people fled in this 
way, the water rising and the ship being 
across the sea, seeing no other course, he 
ordered the mast to be cut away and the snip 
to be lightened as much as possible, to see if 
she would come off. But as the water con- 
tinued to rise, nothing more could be done 
Her side fell over across the sea. Then the 
timbers opened and the ship was lost.” 

Before the Santa Maria broke up complete 
ly, Columbus retreated to the Nina. At day- 
break he was on deck, working out a new 
role for his wrecked flagship. On January 4, 
1493, when Columbus set sail for Spain, 
forty-four of the crew waved him goodbye 
from a fort built from the Santa Maria’s 
timbers. The fort was named La Navidad, in 
memory of Columbus’ first Christmas Eve 


in the new world. 
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1495 


Henry VII's anti-gambling edict: 


“A statute forbade card-playing 
save during 
the Christmas holidays” 


“A universal Christmas cus- 
tom of the old time was play- 
ing at cards; persons whe 
never touched a card at any 
other season of the year felt 
bound to play a few games at 
Christmas. The practice had 
even the sanction of law. A 
prohibitory statute of Henry 
VII's re gn forbade eard- 
playing save durin g the 
Christmas holidays.” So 
writes a historian of Henry's 
reign. What the historian 
didn’t mention was that 
He wry he ld h Lms¢e lf aloof from 
his own law. In 1495, when he 
passed the edict, it limited 
card-playing only among 
“servants, apprentices and 
mean pe ople . wae nury en Joye d 
ecards Ta) too much to give 
them up. If he had, he would 
have displeased his future 
son-in-law, James IV of Scot- 
land, who often ke pt the 
king’s eldest daughter, Mar- 
garet, waiting while he finish- 


J - 
ead a game of cards, 
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Christmas under Cromwell 
John Evelyn is arrested 
for going to church 


A wealthy English landowner, John Evelyn, 
started a diary in 1649, when he was twenty 
and Charles I was on the throne of Britain. 
For the next sixty-six years, until his death in 
1706, Evelyn set down the comings and goings 
of five British monarchies and one common- 
wealth—Oliver Cromwell's. Here is his descrip- 
tion of a Christmas under Cromwell. 

“25th December. I went to London with my 
wife to celebrate Christmas-day, Mr. Gunning 
preaching in Exeter chapel on Michah VII 2. 
Sermon ended, as he was giving us the Holy 
Sacrament, the chapel was surrounded by 
soldiers, and all the communicants and as- 
sembly surprised and kept prisoners by them, 
some in the house, others carried away. It fell 
to my share to be confined to a room in the 
house, where yet I was permitted to dine with 
the masters of it, the Countess of Dorset, Lady 
Hatton and some others of quality who invited 
me. In the afternoon, came Colonel Whalley, 
Goffe and others from Whitehall, to examine 
us, one by one. Some they committed to the 
Marshall, some to prison. When I came before 
them, they took my name and abode, ex- 
amined me why, contrary to the ordinance 
made, that none should any longer observe the 
superstitious time of Nativity (so esteemed by 
them), I durst offend and particularly to be at 
Common Prayers, which they told me was but 
the Mass in English, and particularly pray for 
Charles Stuart; for which we had no Scripture. 
I told them we did not pray for Charles Stuart, 
but for all Christian Kings, Princes and gov- 
ernors. They replied, in so doing we prayed for 
the King of Spain, too, who was their enemy 
and a Papist, with other frivolous and ensnar- 
ing questions, and much threatening; and 
finding no colour to detain me, they dismissed 
me with much pity of my ignorance. These 
were men of high flight and above ordinances, 
and spake spiteful things of our Lord's Na- 
tivity. As we went up to receive the Sacrament, 
the miscreants held their muskets against us, 
as if they would have shot us at the altar; but 
yet suffering us yet to finish the office of Com- 
munion, as perhaps not having instructions 
what to do, in case they found us in that 
action. So I got home late the next day; 


”? 


blessed by God! 
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Christmas after Cromwell 
Samuel Pepys is slightly 
bored by piety 


“Bishop Morley preached upon the 
song of the Angels, Glory be to 
God on high, on earth peace, and 
good will towards men. Methought 
he made but a poor sermon, hut long 
and reprehending the common jollit) 
f the Court for the true joy that shall 
and ought to be on these days, he 
particularized concerning their ex- 
cess in playes and gaming, saving 
that he whose office it is to keep the 
gamesters in order and within 
bounds, serves but for a second 
rather in a duell, meaning the 
groome-porter. Upon which it was 
worth observing how far they are 
come from taking the reprehensions 
of a bishop seriously, that they all 
laugh in chapel when he reflected 
on. their ill actions and courses. He 
did much press us to joy in these 
public days of joy, and to hospital- 
ity: but one that stood by u hispered 
in my eare that the Bishop did not 
spend one groate to the poor 
himself.” 


—-SAMUEL PEPYS’'S' DIARY 


OT 


contin ued 
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Why gentlemen rested merrve? 


Parson Woodforde’s 


Christmas menu at Oxford 
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The forgotten collaborators 


who wrote Silent Night 


’ +] . ] rf + ] — ee | 

> ne middie of tne last century, Slient 
RAY +} ] . ‘ 

Night was probably the best loved of ail 
} " + . } } } ] 

Christmas carols, but nobody could reall 


remember who had written the simple 
melody and timeless words. In 1854, under 
the ha idea that it had been written by a 
Haydn (a hazy idea a lot of people still 
ave), the court musicians of Berlin wrote 
to the church authorities in Salzburg, 
\ustria, asking to see the Michael Haydn 


Michael Haydn was composer Joseph’s 
uunger brother, and musical director to 
the archbishop of Salzburg, but he was 
not the composer of the famous carol. 
Credit for that belonged te Franz Gruber, 
the father of one of the archbishop’s 
hoirboys. 

The choirboy heard about the Berlin 
request and quickly passed the news on to 
is father. Gruber had waited a long time 
to tell his story. He lost no more in sending 


is blunt statement to the Berlin court: 

DECEMBER 30, 1854 

Authentic Occasion for the Writing of 

he Christmas Song, Silent Night, Holy 
Nicht 

[t was on December 24, of the year 1818, 


vhen Joseph Mohr, then assistant pastor 


f the newly established St. Nicholas’ 
parish church in Oberndorf, handed to 
Franz Gruber, who was attending the 

ities of organist (and was at the same 

me a schoolmaster in Arnsdort) a poem, 


vith the request that he write for it a 
able melody arranged for two _ solo 
oices, chorus and guitar accompaniment. 
On that very same evening the latter hand- 
ed to the pastor his simple composition, 


i 


i? 
il 


vhich was thereupon immediately per- 
formed on that holy night of Christmas 
Eve and received with all acclaim. As this 
Christmas song has come into the Tyrol 
through the weil-known Zillthaler and 
nce it has also appeared in a somewhat 
iltered form in a collection of songs in 
Leipzig, the composer has the honor to 
lare to place beside it the original. 
I N 2. TOWN PARISH CHOIR CTOR 
‘ RGANIST. H EIN 
Gruber failed to let the Berlin court in 
yn one essential detail the reason for 
hastily writing “a suitable melody arrang- 
ed tor two solo voices, chorus and guitar 


accompaniment.” The answer was simple: 
their church organ had broken down just 
few hours before Christmas Eve service 


Vas ( peg in 
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Louis Riel’s not-so-tender mercy 


R. P. Ottewell spent Christmas 1869 in 
Louis Riel’s jail at Fort Garry, in what 
the next year became the province of 
Manitoba. He'd been Riel’s prisoner 
since early December, when he'd been 
ambushed while crossing the Red River. 
In faet, the ambush was unnecessary. 
Ottewell. along with the rest of a gov- 
ernment road gang, was headed for the 
fort anyway. The lieutenant-governor 
of Rupert’s Land, William McDougall, 
had sent them orders to report at the 
fort for active duty. 

Ottewell recalled later that most of 

the construction gang spent Christmas 
as Riel’s prisoners —in the fort Me- 
Dougall had hoped to use for a strong- 
hold. Here’s his record of that Christ- 
mas Day: 
“Christmas day dawned cold = and 
gloomy. We did not lack company, as 
there were forty-five of us in a very 
small room. 

“After breakfast we chatted about 
the folks back home and plump turkeys 
and puddings and tried to forget our 
monotonous diet of dry pemmican and 
water, but suddenly one of Riel’s men 
brought before us a steaming wash- 
boiler of hot coffee, and sugar and 
milk, along with a clothesbasket brim- 
ming with delicious buttered buns. This 
meal was kindly prepared by Mrs. 
Charles Major. Mrs. George Young and 


Mrs. Crowson. They had received per- , 


mission from Riel to make our Christ- 
mas more cheerful. 

“[ will never forget that hot coffee, 
it was so refreshing and stimulating. 
The buns seemed just to hit the right 
spot. This tasty meal gave us fresh 
courage, as it let us know that someone 
was thinking of us and was interested 
in our case. 

“All afternoon we carried buckets of 
water from the Red River to the fort. 
For what good reason did not appear, 
but I think to this day that the rebels 
made us carry it through sheer ugli- 
ness. as Riel emptied each bucket of 
water on the ground as it came. 

“However, that night, as we went to 
bed on the usual damp floor, we dream- 
ed of the delicious Christmas dinner we 
had enjoyed in Fort Garry. prisoners 
of Louis Riel.” 
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Good will to all 


on the Western Front 


Early in the evening of December 24, 
1914, the first Christmas Eve of World 
War I, troops along Europe’s Western 
Front clashed in fierce trench warfare 
Later that evening some soldiers wrapped 
their arm ibout the enemy and sang 
Christmas carols 

Weeks later, when news of this incred 
ible about-face filtered through to the two 
headquarters, neither side could get a full 
account of the fraternization episode. It 
seems to have started with irony: troops 
pausing to regroup for the next onslaught 
remembered it was Christmas Eve and 
bellowed facetious greetings to the enemy) 
Quite unexpectedly, the hollow greetings 
established a bond between the battle 
worn armies. Ignoring the sounds of war 
around them, some began to sing Christ 
mas carols. A few incautious men laid 
down their arms, crept out of their hiding 
places and crossed the corpse-strewn no 
man’s-land to shake hands with the 
enemy. When Christmas Eve was ove! 
holiday spirit pervaded much of the line 


and almost eve trench had arranged a 


private ceasel 
But it was more than a ceasefire. It wa 
a full battlefield observance of the Christ 


mas dictum, “On earth peace, good will to 


ward mer Throughout the day and well 
into the vening enemies shared cocoa 
and cigarettes, talked of home, and mo 
mentarily forgot the war. No word of. this 


got into the official dispatches, and: the 
British were careful to forget a football 


game that they'd promoted with a German 


regiment they were beaten 3-2, and 
the drubbing spurred a normally proper 
Englist colonel to try for a truce on 


New Year’s Day so the British could get 
in a return match. An entire German 
regiment ambled over to a Scottish-held 


trench on Christmas morning, unperturb 


ed by volleys of warning shots, aimed 
uSl OVE its head. A frantic Scottish offi 
cer reinforced the volleys by pleading, “If 
you dont intend to fight. at least you 
could pretend to.” But the cheerful Ger 
mans wouldn't hear of fighting, and when 


they had assembled around the lip of the 
British trench, one German soldier looked 
down and said You are of the same 
religion, and today is the day o peace 
“Well.” replied the baffled Scottish office: 
at least it’s a triumph for the church.” 
If it was a triumph, it was a temporar 
one. (Christmas evening at nine o'clock, or 
midnight, depending on when the indi 
vidually arranged truces came to an end 
the soldiers on the Western Front shook 
hands. laid down their good will and 
climbed down into theiz trenches, to kill 


or be killed a day behind schedule 
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What Stephen Leacock wanted 
from Santa Claus for the fourth 
Christmas of World War Il 


Give me back, will you, that pretty little 
framed certificate called Belief in Humanity; 
you remember—you gave them to ever so 
many of us children to hang up beside our 
beds. Later on I took mine out to look 
what was on the back of it, and I couldn't 
get it back in the frame and lost it. 

Well, I'd like that and—oh, can I have a 
new League of Nations? You know, all set 
up on a rack that opens in and out. I broke 
the old one because | didn’t know how to 
work it, but I'd like to try again. And may 
I have a brand new Magna Carta, and a 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and a 
Sermon on the Mount? 

And 4'd like if you don't mind, though 
of course it's more in the way of a toy, a 
little fa k-in-the-box, one with a little Adolf 
Hitler in it. No, honestly, | wouldn't hurt 
him; Ud just hook the lid and keep him for 
a curiosity. 

I can't have it? Never mind. 

Here, listen, this is what I want, Santa 
Claus, and here I'm speaking for all of us, 
millions and millions of us. 

Bring us back the World We Had, and 
didn't value at its worth—the Universal 
Peace, the Good Will Towards Men—all 
that we had and couldn't use and broke and 
threw away. 

Give us that. This time we'll really try 
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The variable spirit 


of Christmas present 


The first Canadians to celebrate Christmas 
1960 will be missionaries, military personne! 
and weathermen, stranded at about twenty 
distant Arctic outposts on the rim of the 
continent, where the night Christmas falls on 
is six months long. Their celebration starts 
any time after the first evening of the full 
moon, December 2. That night, three RCAI 
flying boxcars take off on an annual senti 
mental mission, Operation Santa Claus. They 
fly across the Arctic, parachuting loaded 
panniers of food, mail, gifts and even 
Christmas tree to the lonely men on the 
frozen ground below 


George Armstrong, captain of the Toronto 
Maple Leaf hockey team, won't celebrate a 
all on Christmas Day. After Santa deliver 
presents to his three children on Christma 
Eve, Armstrong will rush to Maple Lea! 
Gardens and a game with the Detroit Re 
Wines. At one o'clock Christmas morning 
he'll board a chartered flight for Boston and 
a game with the Bruins the same night. He'll 
be home early on Boxing Day and the family 
will finally be together to enjoy a leisurely 
Christmas dinner. They'd celebrate the din 
ner on Christmas Eve, but Armstrong can’t 
eat turkey before a game 


‘ 


The Rev Morris Zeidman of Toronto is 
one man who'll get his share of turkey on 
the 25th. At ten o'clock in the morning he'll 
start to carve three hundred smoked pounds 
of 1. Dr. Zeidman is the executive director 
of the Scott Mission, one of Canada’s largest 


soup kitchens, but kis destitute guests will be 


served a bountiful dinner. His menu reads 
apple juice or tomato juice (“depending on 
what faith brings in’), vegetable soup with 
a chicken-broth base, buttered rolls, smoked 
turkey. mashed potatoes, Cariots and pe 
plum pudding or Christmas cake, ice cream 
coffee and chocolate bars or other sweets 
(“again depending on what faith brings in’) 
His guests will bring along paper bags so they 
can stock up on oranges and bread that 
Zeidman will leave in baskets at the door 
Zeidman’s colleagues, the Salvation Army 
will be serving Christmas dinner to ten thou 
sand Canadians on Boxing Day. On Christ 
mas Day all officers from lieutenant up (the 
paid staff of the Army) will be away from 
their families. The men will visit the prison 
the women, hospitals 

On Christmas night, Johnny Wayne and 
Frank Shuster, with five million other Cana 
cians. will gather their families around the 
television to watch (who else?) Wayne and 
Shuster | lav Mother Goose. This ts the third 
(Christmas that the CBC has-_relied on the 


same show to send Christmas greeting 
cross the land, and thev say there’s no show 
during the year that’s watched by so man 


inadians 


And finally, Joseph Deslongchamps, beiie 
ed to be Canada’s only authentically bearded 
department-store Sant 

retirement this year. Deslongchamps, long 
favorit ol Montreal ch 
during a summer heat w 


his beard 


a Claus, has gone into 


ildren weakened 
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Yogiraj Sri Swami Vishnudevananda, above, is 
the most influential missionary, and the Mont 


realers whose limbs appear on this and the next 


page are the most enthusiastic converts, of the 


most exotic religion to gain a foothold in Can- 
ada since Zen Buddhism. This is Yoga, a faith 
whose disciples reach grace by harmonizing 
their bodies with their souls 
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ind tortune 


nliex n 
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Muscular control, achieved through the pos 
tures and exercises shown here (among others), 
is the crux of Yoga. Vishnudevananda is a 
‘conservative’ swami he is a vegetarian but 
does not, as sensationalists have been known to 


do, gulp ground glass: his teaching, he says, is 


a 





‘straightforward and non-denominational.” The 
converts are enthusiastic. A three-pack-a-day 
smoker swears the Swami helped him kick the 
habit: a disciple’s parents lent their summer 
camp to the group: severai members financed 


1 trip home for Vishnudevananda last summer! 


‘ 


Second-generation converts learn, with om 
casional yelp, how to take the poses th par 
ents prefer. French youngsters who can’t speak 
English, faced with following the Swami’s in 
structions (he can’t speak French), rely on tran 
lations relayed from their parents on the sid 
lines. The Montreal devotees are laying plans 
for a printing press in the basement of then 
mortgaged brick headquarters on St. Lawrenc« 
Boulevard that will turn out a fortnightly maga 
zine of news and opinion on the burgeoning 
Yoga scene lt will be distributed, at first 
the scattered lisciples the Swami has 
various parts of the world after earlier 

ary trips. A dedicated and ambitious man 
believes his movement would now be world wid 


but for a single barrier Yoga literature 


turned back by censors at the Soviet frontier. *® 
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Marika Robert’s astonishing account of the lighter side 





Iv Ss A COMMON DELUSION in the West to think 
of the people behind the Iron Curtain as over- 
worked slaves. When I revisited my forme! 
home this fall, after twelve years, I thought | 


would find my friends tired and worn out, using 


their limited spare time for listening to the 
Voice of America and dreaming about the 
West. The last thing I expected was to meet 
people who, when given the choice between 
living here or under the Communists, preferred 
the latter because they couldn't stand the “work- 
mindedness” of North Americans. 

In the crowded Astoria nightclub on Buda- 
pests Kossuth Lajos street last September I met 
two couples who had escaped from Hungary 
during the uprising in 1956. After two years in 
Canada they returned home. They call the day 
of their return the happiest in their life 

We just couldn't get used to it,” said one of 
the wives. “It was so drab; just work and work 


ind work. Everyone was always working. We 


had LOO jc bs and we made nice money but 





life isn’t only work.” 


During the two weeks I spent in Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary I became convinced that 
even though work is being put on a pedestal 


after al!, you know, 


there, it has few worshippers. A Communist ts 
not supposed to work for money; he works for 
the glory of it. As far as I can judge by the 
people | met it is not customary to take the 
chance of getting an ulcer or a nervous break- 
down just for glory. Since good work does not 
mean material advantages, and no one can be 
fired for doing a bad job, the people behind the 
Iron Curtain work less and play more than they 
do in North America 

Twelve years ago, when I left, the trend in 
Budapest and Prague was to close down the 
places of entertainment and replace them with 
halls where members of trade unions or other 
organizations could meet to discuss the ideology 
of the Party and possibly have some organized 
recreation. These meetings haven't yet been 
abolished but neither have the nightclubs. 
Every totalitarian regime likes to see its citizens 
organized in different groups. It makes them 
attend meetings where they can be indoctri- 
nated with propaganda and where they can feel 
important and believe — usually falsely that 
they have the right to make decisions. It may 
be that the young people who have been organ- 
ized into groups from their earliest age find this 
game enjoyable, but the older ones usually 
consider it an unnecessary bore 

Moreover, meetings aren’t as frequent as they 
used to be and since Central European people 
have little interest in do-it-yourself enterprises 


of life behind the Iron Curtain: 


The Communists are hard at play — 


they have plenty of time left for going out. So 
there are more nightclubs, restaurants and cafés 
in Prague and Budapest than there have ever 
been before and they are all packed. 

How do people get the money for it? The 
answer is that entertainment is cheap while 
everything else is expensive. No one is trying 
to save money, partly because there isn’t enough 
of it to make it worth while and partly because 
in most Central Europeans the desire to own 
things has died out; they have seen how easy it 
is to lose them. Whatever they earn they spend. 
There are countless opportunities to do so. 

Dancing and eating out are not expensive, 
although’ by the time you leave the local you 
will usually have spent twice as much as the 
amount on your bill. There is someone in every 
corner waiting to be tipped. At the time of my 
departure the Communists were working hard 
to convince everyone concerned that a “self- 
confident worker” does not accept a tip. But the 
let’s-wipe-out-tipping movement proved to be 
an absolute failure. On the first day in Budapest 
after washing my hands in a ladies’ room I 
found I had no Hungarian money on me. 

“Pl bring it to you in a minute,” I said to 
the woman in charge. 

“You better hurry,” grumbled the self-confi- 
dent worker, “I have to leave at two o'clock.” 

I really believe that there is no place in the 
world where one has to tip as much as in 
Hungary. The minute you enter a public place 
someone will strip you of your coat. If it’s very 
cold inside you may buy your coat back from 
him. To get into any house after dark (includ- 
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ing the one where you live) you must tip the 
janitor. You must then give a second tip to his 
son or father or whoever operates the elevator 
If you insist, you may operate it yourself but 
you still must tip 

Sitting around the café and espressos used to 
be considered a bourgeois habit. It isn't any 
more. Today just about everyone sits in cafes, 
goes to five o'clock, teas and dines in garden 
restaurants with gypsy music. You can go to 
the once-exclusive places that were frequented 
by the upper classes only; you will still find the 
impoverished upper classes but you will also 
find old women from the country in their 
many-skirted peasant dresses with scarves on 
their heads gossiping over an espresso or a 
Peach Melba. To appreciate this change you 
have to understand that not so long ago peas- 
ants in Hungary simply didn’t eat Peach Melba 
in elegant places. They were born on a farm, 
and they worked on that farm from dawn to 
dusk they slept on top of the stove or on the 
floor, eighteen in a room, and died on the same 
farm without ever seeing a town, or a movie, or 
the inside of a car, or often even electric light 

Today they don’t even have to come to the 
city to have some entertainment. There are 
“culture hails” in every village where dances 
are held and where actors and musicians from 
Buc 
IZeC 
or not (and many don’t) it is \ 
than they had before. Since most of 


wouldn't know how to behave at a concert o 


ipest entertain the village folk. It is organ- 


1 
1; 
1 fun but whether the asants 


five o’clock tea, ) CONTINUED ON PAGI 








People in Hungary and Czechoslovakia may 


go without some of our gadgets and luxuries, 


Marika Robert says, but they can afford to 
go out more often and they have more fun 
when they're out. In the photographs: a café in 
Prague, a public peol and a park in Budapest. 

















The weirdest 
secret weapon of the war 
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Bianco 
bbakuk 


blocks were 


Blueprint for H the iceberg aircraft carrier, 


building mad 


In 1942 an erratic British genius 
named Geoffrey Pyke sold Winston 
Churchill a vision of unsinkable 
carriers made of urimeltable ice. 
Here’s how Canadians almost buiit 
his incredible frozen flotilla 


ADMIRAL LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN called on 
Winston Churchill one day in April 1943, and 
was informed that the Prime Minister was taking 
a bath. “Good.” he said That's just where | want 


him to b 
ind answered 
Then he 


went upstairs to the bathroom 
the Minister's 


unwrapped a 


He 
pP 


rime scowl 


with a grin 


small brown-paper package and 
tossed into the bath a lump of what seemed to be 
blue, frosted ice 

Che startled Churchill 
Chief of Combined Operations was up to, ordered 


him to take it out 


not know'ng what his 


made his 


melted and 


before it 


ee 


Geottrey Pyke conceived Habbakuk in a mental home 


showing a cutaway 


of ice and wood pulp. She would have werghes 





The unmeltable 


hull 


20) times as much as any ship afloat 


section of the 


melt, sir.” said Mount- 


new stuff we're 


cold. “It won't 


It’s ice that won't melt 


yathwater 
batten 
going to use for Habbakuk.” 

Churchill turned on the hot 
forced by the heat to clamber out and 


water until he was 
sit on the 


edge of the bath watching the ice float intact 
Amazing he muttered. “Imagine ice that 
won't melt 
‘We call it pykrete,” said Mountbatten, “after 


Geolfrey Pyke. who dreamed the 
first place.” 

This oddly boyish scene at 10 Downing Street 
one of many unlikely incidents that marked 
the brief exciting life of Operation Habbakuk, a 
plan to revolutionize war with a fleet of gigantic, 
unsinkable aircraft carriers that 
wouldn't melt. If torpedoed or they 
would use powerful refrigeration units to seal their 


up the idea in 


Was 


made of ice 


bombed 


wounds with more ice 


Because was to be the structural material 
and because Englishmen still regarded Canada as 
the Canadian government 


the work that might 


ice 


a land of ice, was re- 


quested to undertake srove 
Habbakuk feasible 

When the war cabinet in Ottawa agreed, scien- 
the National Research Council 
dramatic challenge, one that for a time surpassed 
their work fission in urgency and im- 
portance 

Could they produce ice that wouldn't melt? And 
if so, could Canada build an unsinkable ship? 

Geolirey Pyke, who was later to take his own 
+, had conceived the Habbakuk plan while “rest- 
mental He erratic 
English eccentric with a rudimentary knowledge 


tists of faced a 


on atomic 


ing’ in a institution was an 


of scientific matters but a boundless imagina- 
tion. He was tall and lean, with a gaunt biblical 
ace. He dressed in rumpled, threadbare clothes 


but always were spats instead of socks, his col- 
leagues maintained. He many 
few iriends among the war leaders of Britain, the 
United States and Canada, but he able to 
captivate like Churchill and Mountbatten 
with a dazzling vision of quick victory 

When Pyke joined Combined Operations early 
in 1942 he 48, an undistinguished man. A 
school friend with influence in Whitehall rescued 
him from oblivion by arranging for him to meet 
Mountbatten, who was then searching for un- 
orthodox against an enemy 
that occupied all Europe and threatened to seal 
off the Atlantic with U-boats 

Pyke illustrated his novel approach to old prob- 


nade enemies and 


Was 


men 


Wis 


means tO Wage Wa 
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A Maclean’s Flashback 
by Terence Robertson 





In 1943, beside the CPR resort hotel on Lake Louise, 


crews tested the ice mixtures devised by physicists. 
lems by suggesting that if a small, fast, armored 
snow vehicle could be devised, a few British com- 
mandos in Norway could tie up thousands of 
German troops. Mountbatten was so impressed 
he appointed Pyke to his staff as an idea man. 

Combined Operations engineers designed his 
snow vehicle and the U.S. Army offered to pro- 
duce a prototype. Pyke followed the design to 
Washington, where he immediately did as much as 
one man could to disrupt Anglo-American rela- 


tions. At staff conferences he condemned the U. S. 
war organization as incompetent and lectured 


senior officers on the evils of capitalism. He also 
switched his plans for the snow vehicle. Originally, 
he had suggestee that it should be made to carry 
three men; the third man was to guard it while the 
others carried out sabotage missions. Then he 
came out in favor of a two-man craft, and pre- 
sented a memorandum showing how the unoccu- 
pied vehicles would be protected from German 
patrols. When parked in the Norwegian forests 
each vehicle would be shrouded by a canvas screen 


on which would be printed in German: LATRINE 

FOR COLONELS ONLY. LATRINES FOR OTHER 
RANKS TWO KILOMETRES SOUTH. 

German patrols, he said, would be led by 


sergeants, and what good German sergeant would 
dare enter a colonel’s latrine? 

The Pentagon reacted to Pyke’s behavior by 
withdrawing his accreditation to staff conferences 
classifying him as a_ security risk. They 
thought him quite mad and the dismayed heads 
of British missions in Washington bombarded 
London with urgent requests for Pyke’s recall 

But he stubbornly remained in Washington, suc- 
cumbing only to a suggestion that he was suffering 
from fatigue. Once persuaded that he was too 
valuable to be allowed to overwork, he was easily 
manceuvred into the seclusion of a mental home 
Officially, he had retired to await the results of 
the snow vehicle tests; in fact, he was in private 
isolation with a new 

After the Titanic disaster in 1912, the Inter- 
national Ice Patrol had tried in vain to destroy 
icebergs with gunfire and bombing. The bergs had 
proved bombproof. Now the Allies needed floating 
airfields in the Atlantic, so why not use icebergs? 

It was a brilliant The Allies could win 
the war only by defeating the German army in 
Europe, but there could be no question of an 
invasion while U-boats operated successfully in 
the mid-Atlantic beyond the range of air patrols 
If aircraft had the means CONTINUED ON PAGE 36 
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idea. 
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Hlow to improve your ploy 


o 


or, How to interview Stephen Potter. who discovered gamesmanship (the art of 


winning games without actualiy cheating), without actially losing your marbles 


INTERVIEWING STEPHEN nerve- 
racking delight. Before we met I read every 
Gamesmanship, Lifeman 
One-Upmanship and Supermanship. | 
went to see his movie, School for Scoundrels, 
and made notes in the dark. I cheerfully admit 
to practising a few ploys and gambits (Potter's 
own words for the stratagems that will put you 


POTTER IS a 


word of his books 


ship. 


one up) on my wife and some Fleet Street ac- 
quaintances. But, in a Potter phrase, it was to 
no avail ; 

Take the time we played a little snodkKer in 


Soho Square. First 
about Potter's limp. which, he told me, he ac- 
quired when he slipped in a dark stone passage- 
way at the permanent Picasso exhibition at 
Antibes. Surely the most cultured limp in 
Europe. When he walked around the billiard 
table. I naturally made way for him. He re- 
warded me with a small curt smile. I recall once 
being about to nudge the black into the centre 
pocket—it was a clear poke of about six inches 
Potter had set the thing up-—but perhaps his 


| was genuinely concerned 


game leg was hindering him? I settled into the 
shot, and then felt my elbow held in a vise grip 
Potter coughed. “Remember Alvarez 
in the International at Monte Carlo—straight 
stroke, straight forearm!” “Alvarez?” | mutter- 
ed. and the ball bobbled back and forth between 
the jaws of the pocket, coming to rest outside 
“Alvarez?” | repeated 

So it goes with Potter. The speck of fluff so 
and sportingly removed from in 
front of your ball as you are about to address 
it; the rasping 
up a tricky one 


just aside tron 


‘| say, 


courteously 


xf chalk on his cue as you size 
the statue-like pose he adopts 
your line of fire: the offhand 
comments about his tussles with Cecil So-and 
So tor the West of England title. It would be 
mere common sense tor anyone to pay for the 
tabie first and then play him 

If there is anyone isolated enough not to 
have heard of Stephen Potter, I'll put down 
hurriedly that he is a sixty-year-old very English 
Englishman. He is tall and slim and somewhat 
florid. He was raised in a semi-detached house 


Eee 


By Leslie F. Hannon 


in Clapham in a middle-class family who taught 
him Beethoven and tried, briefly, to make him 
an accountant like his father. He went to West 

minster where he 
caught the pancake on Shrove Tuesday, sang in 
the Glee Society, and rubbed his bottom raw 
rowing in the School Four. (The scars are long 
since healed but his sculls still dominate his 
study walls.) He turned literary at Oxford, be 


i very good school indeed 


came an expert on Lawrence and Coleridge, and 
published a novel called The Young Man. He 
was ten years with the BBC as a writer-produce 
and made a national mark with satirist Joyce 
Grenfell in a long-lived radio humor show call 
ed the Hew Series How to Learn French 
How to Train How to Be Good at 
Games. He became a newspaper book critic for 


a Dog, 


a vear and then editor of a short-lived sem) 
intellectual maga#ne called the Leader. None 
of this brought him notice overseas. Then Lon 
don publisher Rupert Hart-Davis took an in 
spired gamble and issued in hard covers a slim 
volume of Potter's fey and wicked nonsense 
called The Theory and Practice of Gamesman 
The Art of Winning Games Without 
Actually Cheating. It has since been reprinted 


thirteen times and 


ship or 


CONTINUED ON PAGI 

















The songs, the parties, the fallings in 
and out of love—even the fake cannon 
blast that knocked an old grad down-— 
on the weekend when McGill came to 


Toronto, ostensibly to play football 


BY PETER GZOWSiKI 


Photographs by Tom Davenport 


WEEKEND is an unpolished 
more fun. The songs, the 
fallings out of love, the 

which in theory is what 
linger in the lemories 
t and most golden of all 
is Students ccasionally, 
laved at McGuill th 1utumn 
» pandemonium—-this 
locked up twenty student 
more otten 
it is just a couple of 
hat we ekend was also the 
innual homecoming. As an 
d Toronto alumnus and an 
eral ft wtball weekends of < 
| decided to come Home 
what, if anything, is happen- 
d of underegra te institu- 


thing. of tho 


THE TRAIN: 


ell 


rand tl 


s the so 
nternational-|! 


rison Davies 


FOOTBALL 
WEEKEND 
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Aboard the train from Montreal, the McGill band (left) snakes its way through the cars 
at the head of a conga line. At the University of Toronto’s Homecoming Parade, a float 
from the Canadian Officers Training Corps fires a cannon, injuring an alumnus 40 feet 
away with a chunk of wood (in middle of white cloud). At the game, cheerleaders from 
Nursing (lower left) invoke the team spirit. After the game, old Varsity hand Gzowski 
(below, right) tea-dances with a baton-twirler. Then, when the music got fast, he went home 
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GETS BETTER EVERY DAY 


Think of the meals you serve your family-—well- 
balanced, nutritious and flavourful. Today, you 
fill your shopping basket from the widest array 
oO toodstutts possible, many of them bearing 
the “CP” pledge of finest quality. 
On Canada Packers’ experimental farm and. in 
our food research laboratories, our enthusiastic 
scientific and agricultural specialists work together 
to improve livestock and feeds, and to learn 
more about food in all its stages of development 
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why we are able to supply you with more nutri- 
tious, more flavourful food products—all the 
“good things to eat’ your family needs. This is our 
promise to you, in every product with the “CP” 
mark—Canada Packers’ pledge of finest quality 
Let’s talk Turkey! Rub inside of bird with 
softened Margene Margarine before stuffing—it 
gives your stuffing a richer flavour, helps keep 
turkey maist. Rub outside of bird liberally with 
Margene before popping in oven, then baste fre- 


quently with melted Margene during roasting tim 
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C A N A D A | 4 PAC Ke a S : On silver platters Maple Leaf Turkey, golden-basted with Margene Margarine 
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I wonder if it can really outshave a razor blade? 


An adjustable Remington Roll-A-Matic? How’d she know? 


REMINGTON ROLLA-MATIC and REMINGTON 
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Boy, that’s close. Fast and comfortable, too. 


_ ATRONIC electric shavers 


odu f Flemington Bland Limited, Electric Shaver Division, Toronto 
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BYE, BYE BLADES! 


Why bother with the troubles and discomfort of blade shaving? 
The adjustable Remington Roll-A-Matic Shaver gives you a 
beautifully clean shave ... faster, more comfortably, more con- 
veniently than a blade. Exclusive comb-like rollers adjust to your 
particular beard and skin. Your skin is rolled down, whiskers 
combed up for the closest shave possible. The Roll-A-Matic out- 
shaves all other electric shavers, too. That’s why it outsells them 


all. Drop a hint for Christmas that you want a Remington Shaver. 


THE ADJUSTABLE REMINGTON SHAVERS 


LEKTRONIC SHAVER RCLL-A-MATIC SHAVER 
New cordless shaving invention! Standard or 
Rechargeable. No batteries to replace. Auto-Home model. 








THE GREATEST VAME TY PERFUME 








S.A. DUBONNET 


In Paris dress designers say 
the smartest thing for night or day 


“DUBO 
DUBON 


Dubonnet ts right 
or any kind of day. 
Try it with gin, 
with soda, 
by itself or with just 


1 twist of lemon peel 


Dubonnet is ideal to 


keep at home in case of 


unexpected guests 
Keep Dubonnet at 
home, and you can 


expect guests! 





Maclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 





See ai FHE ALAMO: Outnumbered by more than thirty to one 
BEST BET, | the defenders of San Antonio’s Alamo fortress held out for 
thirteen days before being massacred to the last man during Texas’ rebellion 
against Mexican tyranny in 1836. Britain’s Laurence Harvey (above) ably 
portrays the doomed garrison’s foppish, valiant commanding officer in this 
massive made-in-Texas movie about the battle. Producer-director John Wayne 
appears as the heroic Tennessee buffoon, Davy Crockett, with Richard Widmark 
as the fiery Jim Bowie, king of the knife-fighters The film is sometimes 
too gabby and too sentimenta! but is magnificent to look at, and the inexorable 
climax is awesome in its scope and fury. The screenplay by James Edward 
Grant reflects the fact that the Alamo chronicle is a compound of truths, half- 


truths and romantic legends. It also shows that there was bravery on both sides. 


AREN'T WE WONDERFUL?: A pungent satirical drama from West Germany 
It bluntly asserts that even the “good” Germans of the 1930s ought to blame 
themselves for Hitler’s rise, and that many unrepentant ex-Nazis today hold 


positions of power in their enigmatic Fatherland 


A BREATH OF SCANDAL: One of Ferenc Molnar’s romantic comedies 
from an earlier generation has been turned into a rather soggy fairytale, 
starring Sophia Loren as an Austrian princess frisky but basically whole- 
some who must choose between a prince from Prussia and a chivalrous 
Mr. Nobody from America (John Gavin). As her sophisticated father, Maurice 
Chevalier toils hard but in vain to make yesterday’s ginger ale taste like today’s 


champagne 


IT HAPPENED IN BROAD DAYLIGHT: From Sweden, with a dubbed 
English soundtrack. comes this quiet but fascinating suspense thriller about a 
henpecked fat man whose way of avenging himself against women is to murde1 
little girls in the forest. The detective (Heinz Riithmann) is laudably free of 


the egotism and eccentricities often noted in cinematic sleuths. 


THE MAGNIFICENT SEVEN: One of Akira Kurasawa’s Japanese maste! 
works, variously known as Samurai and Seven Samurai, is the unacknowledged 
source of this handsome but pretentious Hollywood western, starring Yul 
Brynner. Seven gunslingers are hired to defend a Mexican village against 
bandits, and are somehow ennobled amid the slaughter 


TEN WHO DARED: The Powell expedition along the Colorado River in 


1869 has been used as the foundation of a mildly interesting adventure film 
produced by Walt Disney. With Brian Keith, John Beal 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


The Angry Silence: Drama. Good j Inherit the Wind: Courtroom drama 
The Apartment: Romantic comedy-drama ! Good 

Excellen | Jungle Cat: Wildlife actuality. Good, 
As the Sea Rages: Melodram Poor 


Let’s Make Love: Comedy. Good 
Bells Are Ringing: omedy. Gooc 


Midnight Lace: Suspense. Fair 
Butterfield 8: Sexy drama. Fait 


The Night Fighters: Irish drama. Fair 
Cinderfella: Farce-fantasy Poor 


: Psycho: Hitchcock horror. Good 
Cone of Silence: Suspense. Good 


Savage Innocents: Eskimo drama. Fair 


Desire in the Dust: Drama. Fait Song Without End: Biog musical. Good 
The Eighth Day of the Week: Polish Spartacus: Gladiator drama. Good 

‘drama. Good Sunrise at Campobello: FDR biog drama 
Elmer Ganifry: Comedy-drama. Excellent. Excellent 


Surprise Package: Comedy. Good 
Swiss Family Robinson: Adventure. Good 


The Entertainer: British drama. Gooc 
Girl -of the Night: Adventure. Fair _ : j 
Under Ten Flags: Sea war. Good 


Where the Hot Wind Blows: Italian 
1 Aim at the Stars: Drarna. Good | sexy melodrama. Poor 


House of Usher: Horror. Good | 
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KODAK GIFTS SAY: 


Smallest, handiest Brownie flash camera ever! Brownie 
Starmite Camera... $11.95. Boxed outfit with bulbs, 
batteries, film... $13.75. 





because you can 
picture all 

the fun 

of Christmas 

right trom the 
very first moment! 








Built-in exposure meter — lowest price ever! 
Brownie Starmeter Camera. Electric cye 
measures light 





$22.95. Complete 
cift-boxed outfit 
with flash holder, 


bulbs, batteries, 





film... « B2O.toe 


4 : dachrome 


ba 





wn 
POR Ger + MOLL CAMERAS C . 


Boxes of Kodak film make 


























wonderfully welcome “extra” 
j gifts on Christmas morning 
Use them to fill Christrnas 
stockings! 
You get all the action and color of Film winds itself! New Kodak Motormatic 35 Camera PPL VGN an ae Oo 
Christmas morning with this Brownie has power film drive for shot after shot on one wind- subject to change without notice, 
8 Movie Camera, f/2.7 . . . $27.95. ing. You’re always ready for next picture. Electric 
Boxed kit with movie light and two eye sets lens for correct exposure -— automatically, 
| flood lamps... $37.95 ‘ , Fast shutter, fast f/2.8 lens . . . $124.50. 


| CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, toronto 15, ontario ~0 trderesr® since 1088 


SEE KODAK'S “THE ED SULLIVAN SHOW" ON CBC-TV NETWORK 
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ALL THIS AND FOOTBALL TOO 


Girls, floats, gags, and a beatnik band made the game 


worth watching, between plays 





In the second quarter, a squad of Forestry girls ad 





At half time, all the cheerleaders gathered to form 


‘yh OC 
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Homecoming Parade Floats were keved to a theme 
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During the half-time fun and hoopla, winning floats 
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B®. BOONS DOM 


vertised the half-time show 


elaborate lines in the field 


. 
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Ihe Student. Bum or Boon? 


rolled past the game-goers. 


















FOOTBALL 


WEEKEND 


of girls. Anyway a lot. I discover that this 
is because it’s fraternity rushing weekend 
at McGill and the fraternity men, old and 
new, are staying home. Pity. Wish I/'d 
gone on a weekend thus handicapped. Re- 
call the time on a train to McGill I made 
five different dates for Saturday night as 
a sort of chailenge, then cancelled four 
of them at the game and never did see 
the fifth 

Next car—the farthest ahead-—seems 
quite lively too, but sounds of music be- 
gin to come from the (speaking back to 
front) penultimate one. I round up Tom 
Davenport, the photographer, and venture 
back to join in 

[he singing begins to one banjo. It is 
When the Saints Go Marching In. T/iere’s 
a fresh twist. We sang it. Our fathers 
probably sang it. Everyone sang it. Soon 
the banjo is joined by a ukulele and a 
pair of bongo drums, a muted trumpet 
and a guitar. They try Dixie. No one 
knows the words. You Are My Sunshine 
Everyone does. The party is starting well 
I'm surprised to note we're just passing 
Montreal West 

Moment of consternation. Heather has 
been seen on the station platform but the 
train didn't stop. Someone points out that 
Heather can get the next section, in five 
minutes. “But it’s not this train,” says 
someone else. “It’s not this train at all.” 

The singers try Michael Row the Boat 
Ashore, which is the first number that 
wasn't played in my day, and In the Eve- 
ning. by the Moonlight, and James Mc- 
Gill, and Old Toronto Mother Ever Dear, 
and a couple more Spirituals. Consider- 
able difficulty with the words 

I notice a little squirrel of a girl on the 
periphery. Grey skirt, no make-up, flat 
black shoes. She has a harmonica. She 
plays two choruses of You Are My Sun- 
shine very quietly, so no one will notice 
Student in a white cowboy hat, perched 
on the back of a seat, keeps leading every- 
one off key. The squirrel smiles. She goes 
back up the car. Too bad 

Il work out a checklist of types, to set 
against my own college generation 
They're almost all the same. A lot of Joe 
Colleges in full regalia—sweaters, funny 
hats, McGill scarves. A few girls prowl- 
ing the aisles looking for dates. One is a 
sub-cheerleader. Gets her experise money, 
but barring an accident or injury on the 
first string doesn’t get to chee That's 
show-biz 

One group, obviously all in the same 
women’s fraternity, talking in first names 
(“It’s all over with Bill and me, but he’s 
meeting the train One girl knitting and 
chewing gum. Is it safe? A few drinking 
from beer cans or paper cups; the big 


trick is to make everyone notice. Quite 


orderly. Spot only two people who 
couldn't be of my generation: two girls in 
beatnik guise, white makeup, black 
clothes. Very serious. Very unappealing 


One reports she has just been leaning out 
from the platform feeling the wind. “Very 
Eugene O'Neill.” she says. 1 suppose 

Band comes through leading conga 
line. Very Scott Fitzgerald, I suggest to 
beatnik acquaintance. She supposes. Band 
leaves. Car grows quiet 

One of the foremost singers 1s napping 
on the luggage rack. The party’s moved 
to mid-car, where a tall blonde in gold 
earrings is leading a quiet sing-song and 
wishing more people would notice her 
She misses the high note of Waltzing Ma 
tilda. Now she's wishing fewer people 
would notice her. On one corner seat, a 
leading student politician is necking 
warmly with two girls simultaneously. 


continued from page 26 


Nice trick. I point out that it is no wonder 
he has done well in politics. Girl on his 
lap interrupts a long kiss to agree. “He 
has a way with people,” she says. 

So it goes. These 340-mile parties, | 
recall, never do pace themselves properly 
By half-way most of the songs are sung, 
most dates made, most beer gone. There’s 
still too much feeling of anticipation for 
many people to sleep. I argue with the 
editor of the McGill Daily about the gen- 
eral spirit. | am somehow disappointed 
that these students are so similar to my 
own generation —- even to singing the 
same songs. Don’t know why, but I some- 
how wish they were more disturbed about 
the Bomb or something. The editor is no 
help 

We arrive in Toronto at eleven. The 
McGill crowd breaks up. A few girls are 
met by Toronto boys with whom they 
have dates. I take a taxi home. 


PFHE PARADE: 

My breakfast Globe and Mail has a 
story on the Homecoming Show, held at 
Varsity Arena while I was riding the 
train, and a picture of a chorus line with 
very attractive legs. I resolve not to miss 
any more of my élma mater’s events 

I have never known why the University 
of Toronto—Varsity, as its people rather 
- describes its alumni 
weekend as Homecoming. With fifteen 
thousand students it’s too big to be Home. 
Rather like saying you Come From the 
hospital where you are born. Well, home 


conceitedly call it 


or not, this Saturday morning it is a very 
pleasant place to be. About three thou 
sand assorted students and alumni are 
there. I establish myself just behind the 
reviewing stand, where Claude Bissell, 
president of the university, Joe McCulley, 
warden of Hart House, and three leading 
student politicians sit behind desks to 
udge the best of the twenty-two floats in 
the Homecoming Parade. Warden McCul 
ley just has time to inform me that this 
year’s parade will be on the theme, The 
University Student, Bum or Boon?, based 
on some remarks Dr. Bissell made in his 
opening speech, when the first squadron 
of floats hoves into view. All very enter 
taining. Most divide floats into half Bums, 
half Boons. Faculty of Music plays that 
old favorite When the Saints Go March 
ing In. So does Architecture. My old 
University College, doesn’t 
Noesn’t show much spirit either. Never 
did. Good; keeps up tradition. McGill 
band gets loud applause. Law float very 
funny. Stops at reviewing stand. Student 


Sc hool, 


imitates Diefenbaker. Says, “Mes amis 
Canadiens-frangais.” All laugh Law 
moves on. 
* Next comes the Canadian Officers 
Training Corps, with four soldiers in nine- 
teenth - century uniforms, attentioned 
around an antique cannon. Float stops 
Up on to the reviewing stand comes a 
student-officer in twentieth-century uni 
form. Very smart. Very smartly salutes 
Diy Bissell. Dr. Bissell, recently appointed 
chairman of the Canada Council, is mo 
nentarily embarrassed. Stands up 
Permission to fire a cannon, sir?” asks 
officer 

‘Cannon?” says Bissell 

Yes, sir.” says officer. “It will just 
make a bang.” 

All right,” says Bissell. “I suppose you 
know what you're dong.” 

Officer salutes very smartly. Repeats 
the permission to nineteenth-century offi 
cer on float 

Nineteenth-century soldier moves to the 
cannon’s muzzle and gestures like a man 
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doing the breast stroke, indicating the a former Toronto high-school star in the Blues come to life. Turner kicks a Just time for a quick chorus of Old 











crowd lining the road should inch back whom the Argonauts are said to have a singie in the third quarter and has his Toronto, which I still won't join, and the 
Crowd inches back. Someone snickers. more than usual interest, is demonstrat- team moving by three-quarter time. policewoman appears from below the 
Nineteenth - century soldier stuffs some- ing how far he can throw a pass—more Teams change ends. stands again. Looks like a fox coming out 
thing into cannon’s muzzle. Other nine- often than not, farther than his receivers Everyone's attention is diverted, not of her lair. She’s joined by a second. Very 
teenth-century soldier rams it with a ram- can run. By half time, I am silently pull- by the cheerleaders but by a policewoman crafty. Less chance of a riot with police 
rod. All salute each othe ing for McGill to pull off the upset who is slowly walking up an aisle in the women. The foxes spot their prey in the 
Bissell rises, inches back toward where At half time, all the cheerleaders from student section. Loud boos. Louder. She act. One reaches three seats along a row 
I'm cowering, wondering if I may cover this morning’s parade run around in com- picks up an empty liquor bottle, looks and leads a student out by the sleeve, re-  } 
my ears without being noticed. “I hate plicated patterns. Very colorful. Toronto omiaously down the row and carries it lieving him of a nearly empty bottle 
bangs,” says Bissell. | cover my ears fans stand for a chorus of Old Toronto down under the stands. Very gingerly Thurnderous boos. Student raises his 
Nineteenth-century soldier holds lighted etc. Damned if I will, all by myself in the During the booing, while no one but his arms like conquered western villain. Loud 
vick to back of cannon. Nothing. Crowd end zone. I go for a Coke. receiver was looking, Turner has thrown cheers. 
snickers. Holds wick to cannon again More choruses in the second half as a touchdown pass. Convert rnissed. 9-7 The trio, marching single file, disap- 
BOOM 
Smoke everywhere. Barricade around 
float blown to smithereens 


oe e 
D. Bastedo, class of ST8, hit on nose 
with large L-shaped piece of barricade, : bd 
dropped where he stands, forty feet from in Secon Se 
gun-site eee 


Mr. Bastedo is taken to Toronto Gen 
eral Hospital 


wocenestee'ms | She’g close again to those she loves, 


Dr. Bissell is furious. Crowd subdued 
Floats keep coming: Physical and Oc- 





cupational Therapy, Wycliffe, followed ° ° ° 7 z 

: . | 7 
by, just two floats too late. a Red Cross eal 1] ! } elr V O1CeS se NaYyin I le WS 
Station wagon and the Facultv of Medi j 9 mii J : 
cine. Ontario College of Education. En 


gineering. Judges huddle. Law wins 


icine _ Use the magic of the telephone often. 


We alumni are supposed to retire to 





Hart House, where lunch is to be served, | 
or rather we will be allowed to serve our 
selves, in the cafeteria.-I purchase my 
ticket and seek out Mr. Joseph Evans, a 
former registrar of the university who 
took over as director of alumni affairs in 
1958. Mr. Evans points out that Toronto 
is not a rah-rah university but says there 


; 
is 
; 


alumni, an interest he attributes to sput 


growing interest on the part of its 


< 


i nik and the postwar boom in_ babies 
F There are, he informs me, nearly 100,- 





000 living Toronto alumni. They are rep 
resented by a federation of alumni of the 
various schools and colleges, from whose 
annual meeting Mr. Evans has just come 
Very satisfactory,” he comments. Most 
of the interested alumni, according to M1 
Evans, are graduates of a couple of dec 
ades ago who have become established 


in the community and there has been a 


ad 
; 
} 
; 
‘ 
; 
fF 
i 

f« 
} 
$ 
$ 
i 
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whole whirl of dinners and annual rneet 
ngs and even a cornerstone laying put 
on for them by their various faculties. I 
nake a quick check with the girl selling 
tickets and discover that of the 100,000 
alive, 353 have so far showed up for 
lunch at Hart House. Very un-rah-rah, 
I decide, and slip out to have a glass of 
eer at the Park Plaza before the game 
PHE GAME: 

The annual edict has been laid down 
about students bringing liquor into the 


stadium and those who wish to do so have 





had to be more than usually ingenious 
Our own trick used to be to carry bee! 
n in a suitcase, though why the Pinker 
ons at the gates ever thought we needed 
uitcase to atch a football game | 
rhis time requipped, I find a seat a i : bP e To 
i near the studeuis, 19 the ¢ad-zone, and 
am soon engrossed in what promises to 
be a much better game than anyone has f 
xpected LONG DISTANCE gives you so much for so little 
McGill's Redmen are not going to 
idmit they are underdogs. Led b the . ° . ‘ 
stirs cilia ineitinah:. Coin Seat For instance, Jack’s call to his mother about 800 miles away cosi only $1.90 
a postgraduate import from Cornell, they for 3 minutes, after 6 p.m. 
varch quickly to a fleld goal and an un 


converted touchdown 


For the rest of the 


I , 
a ee ere TRANS-CANADA \ TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


irst half, in spite 
lonely as | feel and who has taken up a 


position on my left, the Blues cannot re 





liate. Their quarterback, Norm Turner Canada’s major telephone companies, united to send your voice across Canada, around the world. 
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eal n und, (ine nol tne pol many siuden I il 1;vyY Na ates To 
vomner \nother student, this one with an this evening must have come today; there 
ilimost full bottle, feels the dainty a are surel couple of thousand whirling 
f the lay Loud boos. Poor him. Proba to the big professional band on stage 
bl ived all week for that bottk Th Probabl ust testing their skill 
fOX« mak two more sort Have to McGill cheerleaders take advantage of 
idmiure courage bo eight tho a break between sets for a victory yell 
ind people booing. Also | to ad Varsity ans Then an engineer 
their growin Ollection of bottle there ilwa an engineer—leads a yell 
Meanwhile, the gar h reached } for the Schoo! of Practical Science. Loud 
climax. Turner ha ed th B] n er than eithe McGill or all Toronto 
the McGill 20. First down. Time runnis That proves something 
out. Runs de to the right. Student o1 Spot politician who has a way with 
left ut field mal. So d 1OSE « people dancing with one of the girls he 
he students who hay been a i vas necking with on the train. I decide to 
furner ignor them. Run tr try my skili—-dancing, that is. Select a 
head. Too wide fe field-goa my prett ‘onde in blue and white, witt 
ym third down. Pass Inco bare le ind high white boots with tas 
plet The upset ny els on hem Varsit baton-twirle 
Yeah McGill Learned h trade at East York Colle 
ite. | sa nt that the school that turns 
AFTER THE GAME mut all the football stars? “Yes,” she si 
Playin ne ew-four le oO I wirler 0 i ask if there are spe i 
! lo to the ¢ ! n Mec Gil holarsl p for twiriers I here iren 
lent rT the ip noc isk her what h plans are for the eve 
ineeri ha le ved npulldownabl ! She iT o the Blue and Whit 
Oalpost inyway r id yr th dan it Hart House. | real I neve 
lance in Va \ So do LL. Kaleicde ent t Blue and White dance (they're 
cope of cheerleaders ar 1ismen and eld every home football weekend) and 
faculty ja { The il purpo ( h if they're fun 
danc ot urs¢ ms 1K i 1 \pparently the re I ill decorate 
ketplace for last-min lat lithe h ind everything and they have fi vans 











“The 


The weirdest secret weapon of the war continued 


advantages are 


i 


and everything and you can go from one 
room to another to dance and every- 
thing Tea-dance band begins playing 


something very fast. Since there’s no other 
room we can go to for a change of 
rhythm, I excuse myself and everything 


and go home for dinne 


SATURDAY NIGHT: 


In my day, the climax of the football 
weekend was the Saturday evening party 
on St. George Street. 1 mean party, sin 
gular, because everyone moved from fra 
ternity house to fraternity house, using 
only the flimsiest of acquaintanceships 
to get in, or, failing any acquaintance 
ships ill, simply waiting until a large 
crowd who did have some went in to a 


strange house and following. Things have 


changed. At my own old frat house. | 
am questioned by a serious bunch of 
brothers in the foyer. One has a kev. I 
fumble through the fraternity’s secret 
handshake and am allowed in 

Inside, this ar’s members tell me this 


ondition is true up and down the street 
last football weekend they themselves 
had to hire two policemen to keep their 


partly private 
Inhospitality has come to St. George 
Street 
spot, to my surprise, three brothers 
yA 
Om page o4 





so dazzling 


that they 


do not need to be 


Early 


letter 


Britain in January 1943 he warned 


me by that an official approach for 


Canadian help would be made in connec 


tion with a scheme to turn icebergs tnto 
ships. Although I was pretty tied up with 
our atomic research program I prepared 


he council for orders involving another 


decisive 


of 


weapon sharing the same rating 
highest priority and 
Mackenzie thought 


Jating, 


utmost secrecy 
Habbakuk 


ts st 


stimu 
ot 

it 
There had never been 


not because ategic impli- 


cations but because promised ah ad 


venture in science 
a thorough investigation of the properties 
of ice, nor had ice ever been thought of 


as a structural material, except by Eskimo 


igloo-builders 


What 


pure 


How brittle or 


it 


plastic was ice? 


stresses could withstand? And if 











to lam ! nu mu ( in iO 1 aS raw material sea water! 
deephield, ther } U-boats would ind low temperatul The scheme will be 
now he to hid l lestructhiol lestroyc if involves the movement of 
would be quick and ¢ n vel 1umbers of men and heavy 
Conventional! I ift rriet ‘ too tonnage of steel or concrete to the re 
vulnerable the flight lect we Loo mot recesses of the Arctic night 
shor ) ibers anc yuld Since ttle was Known about ice in 
ineffective during bad weather. The solu Britain, the Chiefs of Staff decided to ash 
on, Pyke thought, would be unsinkab!l the anadian government to undertake 
carriel © large thi they ould be ed research ind eveniually build the first 
in the vorst Atlantic weathe ind so Habbakuk aircraft carrier 
indestructible that victory at sea would Dr. ¢ Mackenzie, who was then 
lead to an early opening of he Second pre sich of the National Research Cour 
Front n Ottawa and is now president of the 
He pictured iceberg ships hollowed out Atomic nergy Control Board, told me 
to carry fuel tanks and given mobilil oO ecently 
avoid drifting in high sea They woul Vincent Massey, then our High Com 
be self-refrigerated to slow if not halt nissioner in London, alwavs kept me un 
the natural process of melting fficial informed of scientific work in 
Hye expandc thi them into 232 
memorandum entitled Habbakuk i 
muss p llin ft tt | | tar Oh 
tonal i For | will oO rk i 
1) whict ill me hougl 
| told you 
He nt to ¢( ) Ops i 
he idq ul { on Moun { 
ippalled a bs mpl 
that Ch h wa fisit t 1 te 
memorandus ha Oo oO 
on once nh of pape h Prot 
J. DD. Bernai, a leadiu } h pa 
ind i tre i of P | 
s Nnops 
Ber " ondens I i | 
ngle page what P al} ie 
more than two hui 1 
h bold simplicity aT 
racted Mountb S¢ nsp 
pointan entnr i ! P 
Minist On Decemb 14>. CC} } 
iddressed a minute to B hiet 
of Staff. It id im part 
| attach th cate portance to at 
examination of these ideas. The ady 
tages of a floating island, o slands 
ire 8o dazzling they do not at the gnoment 
reed be discussed The scheme is 
only possible if we let 1 e do the work On Pat 1 Lake, near Jaspe1 
36 





Canadian crews worked on a model Habbakuk carrier. 


MACLEAN’S 


discussed,”’ 


from my own year. Do better than usual 
in situations like this: remember two 
names of three and vamp the third till 


it comes up in conversation 

They've brought their wives. Should | 
have brought mine? Decide no, as part 
Notice band wears glimmer- 
ing white jackets and plays rock ‘n’ roll 

Spot a couple of girls from the train, 
the two who were necking with the poli 
tician. Don't discover politician. Girl who 


progresses 


was with him at tea dance says he has 
another date. Say, “Arent you upset?” 
She says no, he has a girl-friend who's in 
Europe anyway. Decide he does have a 
way with people. 
Girls have met two of my brothers 

they all keep introducing me as Elde: 
Brother Gizowski; isn’t that silly? at the 


tea dance. I dance once with each girl 
from McGill, once with a contemporary’s 
wite 
Decide | should have brought my wife 
Band quits at 1.30, without 


Goodnight Ladies. Good for them 


playing 


Few people sit around with shoes ofl 
drinking Very quiet One 
brother quietly plays banjo. I him 
The 

Nice warm autumn rain, Campus looks 
very it Vil 


Home again in another five years or so 


beer now 
hear 


working on Saints as | go home 


lovely under Decide come 


* 


Churchill wrote 


ice proved unsuitable, how could it be 
reinforced? 


The first informal conference was held 


in Mackenzie's office on January 14, 
1943, attended by, among others, Di 
William Harrison Cook, director of the 
division of applied biology, and two 
physicists, Dr. John David Babbitt and 


Dr. Charles David Niven 
No minutes were kept in the interest 
but After 


were told what was in the wind, someone 


of secrecy, Niven recalls we 
dismissed the scheme as preposterous. | 
did 
was elected to take charge of building a 
prototype if that stage was reached. That's 
how I got into the shipbuilding business.” 

At this it decided to 
ask the universities of Alberta, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan to undertake research 
into the properties of ice, to set up an 


not agree and said so. As a result | 


conference 


Was 


ice-testing station on a glacier overlooking 


Lake Louise, to begin preparations at 
Jasper for the building of a 1,000-ton 
model on Patricia Lake and for Cook 
and Babbitt to concentrate in Montreal 
and Ottawa on the problems of refrig 
eration 

On January 25, the Canadian wa 


1 


cabinet formally approved Project GE-1, 
placed it under the direction of Macken 


zie, and allotted $150,000 for initial re 
searcl This was Habbakuk under an 
other cover name. It was described as “a 
scientific investigation requested by the 
British government.” Forewarned, Cana- 
dian scientists had already been at work 
for nearly two weeks. 

Nor was Pyke idle in Washington. Re 


stored to favor by 
Habbakuk 
seclusion to telephone D1 


Churchill’s support of 
from voluntary 
Herman Mark, 
a former Viennese polymer chemist then 
on the staff of the Brooklyn 
New York 

Speaking cautiously, he asked if Mark 
had once written papers on the structure 


of glaciers and the causes of avalanches 


he emei ged 


Polytechnic 
in 


Mark agreed he had been guilty of such 
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youthft ndiscretions and promised to tually Dr. Cook had to keep it for him.” 
report the folicwing morning at the The tests at Lake Louise were carried 
Washington liaison office of Combined out with explosives, high-powered rifles 
Operations. Thus, at about the time tha and revolvers. Then the party moved to 
Habbakuk formal arrived in Ottawa, Jasper where Niven, the amateur ship- alarr 
Mark was listenir as Pyke explained builder, was coming to grips with the reau 
that a torpedo might fracture an iceberg problems of constructing a warship from Mac 
ship. Was there a way to reinforce natural ice. He had conscripted labor from a Not 
ic nearby camp of Mennonite and Douk ot « 
Offhand, Mark didn’t know of one, but hobor conscientious objectors, and per Nive 
if Pyke we in no hurry he would be suaded the CNR to allow him to use the him 
pleased to try a few experiments. He re railway workshops at Jasper "a 
rned to New York, rented spa na There a wooden base carrying a twelve was 
f ted ret ind vanish rom neh outer skin of insulation consisting of ‘He 
I omplet h overcoat and eal vermiculite and charcoal was erected his v 
iff to surround the ice hull. Then Niven built W 
Considerabk ctivity is also taking on the base with blocks of ice As the with 
plac n London where Dr. Max Perutz vessel grew taller, so it would sink tiny. 
ja ( i Oper NS scientist, ha eq through the ice into the water. Pipes were as it 
oned a ba t beneath the Smith d between the insulating skin and the eight 
| “ul Marke he a: is read ce; through the cold water would be mucl 
i \ ‘ { { p to offset any warmth that might Wh . ith Fl in th 
; Ha wcks of fee of Sil shanes and seub threats ie needles y rulinouse riaqnagan at. 
/, if las : das al a i> ela J When finished tl nodel would be m" 
Why Cyuage- thud Ksy Salis lax Palawan, Mteaksinnka weak ts | siedy Gael Meme, thie ee) “Oe ied always buys ICYCI, We 
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armed at “stupid interference by bu- Corner Brook, Newfoundland, where at least 109 acres, and the insulating and and scientific isaders associated with the 


reaucrats,” insisted that Prime Minister a suitably low average winter temperature refrigeration piping would absorb almost scheme, including Mountbatten, to dinner 
Mackenzie King should be told about it and protected waters of sufficient depth the entire production of North America at Canada House, ostensibly to meet the 
Not long afterward, to the astonishment could be found, was selected as the build- Late in June he flew to London for a president of the National Research Coun- 
% everyone working on the project, ng site series of conferences with Admiralty cil. 
Niven’s boatbuilders were returned to Mackenzie was appalled at the prospect construction experts and scientists, most “I told them I had come to advise 
him of mobilizing a large part of the Cana- ot whom disliked Pyke against further work on Habbakuk be- 
“It was a typical piece of Pykery,” I dian war effort for Habbakuk. Workers He received a frigid reception because cause of the enormous economic strain 
was told by a senior official in Ottawa would have to be trained in the manipu- the confidence exuded by Pyke and it would impose on our resources,” D1 
‘He just ranted and stormed until he got lation of a new material, factories would Bernal on their return from Canada had Mackenzie told me. “As I spoke the atti 
his wav.” have to produce new forms of tools, created the impression in London that tude of my listeners changed. They had 
While this was going on, an interchange huge amounts of steel would be consumed Canadian scientists supported Habbakuk expected me to urge more haste and 
with Bernal nearly caused Cook to mu- by layers of stabilizing trelliswork, the Vincent Massey resolved the misunder- there I was taking their side against the 
tiny. Cook had pointed out to Bernal that Corner Brook site would have to occupy standing by inviting some of the military scheme.” 


as icebergs floated with only about an 
eighth of their bulk above water, the 





much heavier pykrete would sink lower 
in the water. How did the eminent British 
scientist propose to counter this problem? 
“That’s e. sy,” replied Bernal equably * e 
We'll just blow air bubbles into the f) 
pykrete and increase its buovancy e Me a som melier [ ) 
How?” asked Cook 
‘Oh, never mind that now, old boy 
We'll find some way when the time 


wanes | No sir, I just buy the wines I like 


At this stage,” he told me, “I began to 
view the whole of Habbakuk as fatuous 








"han eg ta mt You don't have to be a “knowledgeable custodian of a wine cellar’ to appreciate this cellar 
Cook might be right. The Senex « tein of nine fine Canadian wines! These are the most popular wines in Canada, 

beams of pykrete being tested there were appealing to every taste, wines ‘right’ for any occasion, good with any food! 

standing only half the stresses claimed by 

Mark. Only Pyke and Bernal were un 

dismayed. They left Ottawa for Engiand - mec pernppnette jénceeng me — a A Dry Vermouth D 74 Port 




















satisfied with progress and in May two You can pay more, but A delightful, dessert wine.With 
events lent. support to their optimism can't get a finer Dry Vermouth snacks, or with cheese and 
» than this. A ‘must’ for Martini crackers—perfect! 


Niven’s Ark was completed on Patricia 


and Gibson fans 
Lake and researchers at Lake Louise had 2ibson ta 
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Sweet Vermouth 









restored faith in pykrete with the discoyv- . cere mtb B Mazel Tov 12 imported herbs go into its 

ery that spruce pulp gave ice greater ry) an P A rich hearty ‘kosher’ wine yet making. Getting more popriar 

strength than pine pulp Pre ae light and sweet—even if you ‘on the rocks’, and essentiai for 
The project was further advanced by a PIDENT don't ‘like’ wine—you'll find Manhattan fanciers 

letter from Churchill to Mackenzie King st a fie Mazel Tov delicious F Manor St. Davids Red 

expressing the hope that he would give C President Champagne By far the most popular red 


Habbakuk his “vehement support.” If Canada's prize Champagne—-a table wine in Canada—perfect 
Churchill smiled at his choice of the word celebrated wine for a celebrated tor steaks, hamburgers—red 
vehement,” he must have been delighted occasion meat of any kind 


it the reply. The austere Mackenzie King 


oa“ 


OuBarry Sparkling Vin Rosé 





assured him of Canadas “continued suf A ‘fun’ wine—rosy and sparkling 
por | n the glass, light and tingling 
‘ t 7 

If Habbakuk prov ed feasible, the actua is on the tongue.Where fun 
uuilding of a pykret urcraft carrier : 'veRMovte | “aboun 

ullding i | rete aurcr: ca € : abounds pour DuBarry 
would be a technical engineering prob 

a Peer cil tage 9 iS H Manor St. Davids White 
Cc I acKenzic as eats ( S “ 

projec . ecaaeie >* 7) Chilled, there's nothing that's 














were. 





anadian director, asked the Montreal ‘ 
more at home with a fish or fow 





Engineering Company to get pians started 
hen the British Admiralty, skeptical 


f Habbakuk from the start, stipulated 


dinner 


— 


74 Sherry 


hat the carrier should be able to ride out Smooth and meliow, it’s the 
vaves a hundred feet high and a thou deal appetizer wine. Serve 
and feet pas the flight deck should be PFO-INNGT WHA OFS d Oeuvres 
fifty feet above the water and two thou ang the soup cours 


Oo accommoclate bombers 


: VERMOUTH , 


Swtr 


Although these specifications would 


nore than double the size of the ship as 





riginally plannec the Montreal Engi 
neering Company produced a design for 
1 Habbakuk carrier 2,004 eet long, 300 
feet wide, 200 fee deep ind weighing two 

illion tons. It would be equipped with 


1angars, workshops, fuel tanks, anti-ait 
raft guns, living quarters for a crew of 


ore than 2,000 and be driven by twenty 


six aircraft engines capable of producing 
| seven knots. Except for the flight deck 
he hull would be encased in a _ thick 
nsulating skin; additional skins would 


n like veins through the pykrete shell 


if the outer skin were to be holed by 
orpedo the damage could virtually 
synored. The exposed pykrete would take 
onths to melt and when it did anothe 
isulating skin would appear 


Combined pats in London ac 
epted the design and asked the Canadian 
overnment to start work on the world’s 
rst iceberg aircraft carrier, at an esti SINCE 1874 
vated cost to Britain of $70,000,000 


This was less than half the cost of a 





ynventional carrier of such a size. 273 
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considerations that 


ih o vital a few months 
nexpectedly lessening 
Churet still the scheme 
rful advocate. decided that 
hould still be built 
cor! se paid for it. Why 
Stat If he could convince 
Roose it ind the American 
Staff that Habbakuk might 
Pac then nothing 
the iceber carrier from 
tered waters of Cor 
idrant conference was to 
he n August and he ch 
; on which he would 
nem V nc If his act 


ice, just 


missing two war leaders 


to succeed he would need props, so 
Mountbatten was told to have samples 
of pvykrete available at the Chateau 
Frontenac Hotel 

This conference was bitter. It was 
saved only when all aides and secretaries 
were dismissed from the conference room 
and the war leaders settled down to plain 
speaking. In the relieved atmosphere that 
followed the resolving of difference: a 
large block of ice and another of pykrete 
were brought in and placed on the floor 
Churchill invited the strongest - looking 
American present, General Henry (Hap) 
Arnold, to pick up a chopper and smash 
both samples 

The general took a swipe at the ice 
and splintered it into small pieces: then 
he delivered another mighty blow at the 


pvkrete. The chopper bounced off and he 
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yelled with pain as the shock ran up his 
arms. Mountbatten clinched the dem 
onstration by firing his pistol at the 
pykrete. The bullet hit at an angle, 
glanced off and ricocheted round the 
room, narrowly missing Admiral Ernest 
King and Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles 
Portal. 

Next morning President Roosevelt 
ordered the U.S. Navy to participate in 
the building of Habbakuk at Corner 
Brook. Since this relieved Mackenzie and 
the National Research Council of respon 
sibility for the carrier, Mountbatten nomi 
nated Pyke as Combined Operations rep 
resentative at Corner Brook 

When the U.S. Navy chiefs heard thi 
they blew up. Remembering Pvke's antics 
they told Mackenzie it would be impo 
sible to get priorities from Pyke’s forme: 
Washington colleagues as long as he hac 
anything to do with Habbakuk. Macken 
zie wrote to Mountbatten: “The presence 
of Pyke as director of Operation Hab 
bakuk will have a disastrous effect on 
American participation. | have been com 
pelled to inform my government of this 
position and | am instructed to request 
that you do not send Pyke.” 

Pyke’s dream collapsed. Not only was 
he forbidden to watch it come true, but 
he was also deprived of the support he 
had always received from Mountbatten 
who had left Combined Operations to 
become supreme commander in South 
east Asia 

Habbakuk was left to an uncertain 
fate in the hands of the Americans until 
December 16, 1943, when the U.S. Navy 
informed the Allied governments that “as 
Habbakuk’s major use would be for the 
Japanese war, ihe vessel should be built 
on the Pacific coast. This will involve 
such expenditure of effort that it cannot 
be undertaken without seriously interfe: 
ing with plans of greater priority and has, 
therefore, been accordingly dropped 

Washington had avenged itself on 
Pyke. Habbakuk had been borr there 
now it died there. The cause was not ont 
economic, but strategic. The development 
of the island-hopping technique of attac 
in the Pacific obviated the need for 
eflort-consuming an undertaking as Hab 
bakuk 

The National Research Council renadc 
ed judgment on the scientific work | 
saying that the value of ice as a strategi 
cal material was only great where tt could 
be found naturally and where little labo 
would be required in its manipulation 
Canadian scientists still believe that thei 
work was justified by the information ob 
tained on the properties of ice and 
pykrete 

Pyke himself was never again to ad 
vise the great. He moved from war to 
peace still full of ideas but unable to 
persuade anyone of their value. In Feb 
ruary 1948, on a wet winter’s night in 
London, he looked around his old-fash 
ioned bed-sitting room for the last time 
swallowed a bottle of sleeping tablets and 
died 

Pykrete remains alive. In 1957, North 
Rankin Nickel Mines, which operates on 
the western shore of Hudson Bay, ex 
plored thet possibility of using it for pi 
props and in building a pier. There is stil! 
a Most Secret file in Ottawa containing 
\ Report on the Performance of the 
Refrigerating System in the Jasper Model 
During the Months of July and August 
1943 

When the Canadian Navy asked the 
Admiralty in 1957 if this report could be 
declassified the reply was no. For reasons 
unknown the British insist that this aspect 
of Habbakuk should remain secret. As 
mystified as anyone else is Dr. C. D 
Niven, author of the report and the first 
man ever to build an ice-ship. 
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CHARLIE BURBANK, SURVEYOR, FORONTO. 


“Molson’s Canadian is the beer that 
I feel is just right 


“Just right’... that’s what more and more lager beer drinkers have 

been saying about Molson’s Canadian lager. You’ll know why 

the first time you try it. Molson’s Canadian lager is the clearest, brightest 
lager beer ever brewed—perfectly suited to the Canadian taste! 

No wonder it’s started a whole new trend with lager fans everywhere. 


Charlie’s weekend hobby 7 s maki ng 4000 
foot sky dives from a light aircraft. 
Sounds dangerous, but Charlie claims it’s 


safe than dri ing a weeke nd h ighu ay, 





YOU DRINK! IT AND YOU SMILE! 


uF s 





BREWERY LIMITED—=MONTREAL ¢ TORONTO © REGINA * EDMONTON © VANCOUVER 
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tourists 


intl, The cork.” It as placed with 
eat care in the centre of his palm. Pot 
lifted the cork to his thin nostrils 


and continu 
nclina- 


pou! 


instantly flung it to the table 


ed his conversation with me. An 


tion of the head was the order to 


\fter the man had gone, a mischievous 


Potter grinned at me. “Never, never sip 
the wine to see if it’s okay. Only tourists 
do that. Smell the cork. Just one snifi 
This will give the sommelier an ulcer and 


SLENce 


the chap who is actual 


bottle. Funny 


y paying 


for the thing is,.every cork 


mells exactly the same to me 
With considerable 1erve 


y} success Hart-Davis 


si r ' 
and considet 


and Potter dealt 





the public fe oses of this kind of stuff 
Ve€ 947 and 1958 Devotees wrote 
plead or still more. Edmund Wilson 
proba the toughest book critic in the 
ortd wrot I astonishing that 
‘S phen Potter should have been able 
S joke so long. The fourtt 
yum no spect inferior to the 
other 
I t 1 back vetween these 
book Pott churned out (in 1954) a 
oO idy of English humor and, in 
156, Potter on America, a seldom-serious 


of two lecturing tours 1 the 


L nited States and (¢ 


iccount 


anadi 


After Supermanship How to Con 
nue to Stay Top Without Actually Fall 
ns Apart Potte! closed the College of 
ne-Upness and Gameslifemastery in 
Station Road, Yeovil, and sent into retire 
nent his famous colleagues Gattling Fenn 
ind G. Ororeida, because he was already 


JASPER 





do that. 


lat 


inched on an even big 





Zer series 


Just sniff the cork’ 


albeit 


on the same subject: Stephen Potter. Th« 
first volume of his autobiography, Steps 


Lo 
co 
he 
bo 
Is 


so 


ms 
tis on his first and only visit to € 


in 
To 

ort 
No 


last fall. 7 


nineteen 


Immaturity, appeared 
the first 


intends to 


vered only years 
three m 


The first 


soberly write 


oks on his favorite topic 


not funny. In fact, it’s a little sad 
it struck me 
Hours and hours later three o’cl 


was near and it was time for 


his 


and 


OTe 
one 


re) 


OCh 


the schoo! 


concert. A few mothers, towers of hai 
had been walking stiffly round the 
grounds since lunch. Bad-day-itis had 
made me nervous. In the after-luncl 
break I had to practise on the platforn 
It took twenty-two steps to walk aroun 
the grand piano ‘ 

So | was to start the concert. Wh) 
not Denys Roberts? He was the reall) 
young one. I caught sight of my siste 
in the audience, and she gave me a 
riendly smile One or two of. he 
friends smiled, too, and the result of 
his was to make me walk up on the 


platform with unsuitable stumping gait 
to show | was not afraid, even trying to 
xe funny, it must have seemed m 


everlasting 


ing things against me 


Potter had an attack of his B 


ana 
the fall of 1955. He flew in 
ronto from Cleveland, pleased by 
ginality of Ohio place names—Euc 


yvelty, Aurora. Ontario's 


bad habit when shy, or fee 


id-day 


Ca 


toward 


tne 
lid 


Kitchener, 


Waterloo and London seemed redundant 


From 


nipeg which 


aight on to W 


depres S 


Toronto he flew str 


h ound 


By Simpkins 


“Instead of sleeping through the winter, 


why don't we just go south?’ 
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Neve! he wrote talk about the de 
pression of Sunday until you have seen an 
October Sunday evening in Winnipeg 
Streets too wide—spacious about nothing 
Here and there little warped boarded 
shops, sagging, dirty. belonging to the 
early settlerment, next door to forbid 
ding concrete banks and _ twenty-story 
hotels The hard shop-window lights 


glare on a lot of rather expensive rubbish 
as if trinkets for Indians.” Catching the 
CPR for the west to fulfill a lifelong am 


bition, Potter comments: “How uncosy- 
are these towns. The people rather bleak 
and sad, as if they vaguely felt they were 
missing something by being on the edge 
of things.” He cheered up a bit at the 
sight of working men in check shirts who 
looked really tough, not actor-tough, like 
some types of U.S. masculinity,” and 
igain when he got the front seat in the 
observation dome of the club car in the 
Rockies Even this curdled however 
when a guide entered the cal 

There is a sort of Canadian accent, 
Potter observed which is harsher and 
has less of the life blood of intonation than 
the least inflected American This crop 
nead gul je told us sourly that there were 
the remains of an old cement works /eft 
that 4.500 moose were once seen on 
Louise Peak and that we could have this 
book of technicolor photographs, all six 
of them, for one dollar fifty He was 
shocked by the CPR’s bar and dining-cai 
prices 

But Vancouver made up for it all. He 
vas struck dumb no mean feat { 
the setting sun trom the Lions Gate 
Bridge. He lectured at UBC while the 
students ate soundproef sandwiches and 
applauded heartily. He liked B. ¢ Bin 


ning, the painting professor, who met him, 


ind Earle Birney. the poet and novelist 
who introduced him. He loved Chinatown 
and the Capilano golf course 

Golf is gamesman Potter’s forte. In his 
nad kind of logic he refers to it as the 


gamesgame of gamesgames 


In the foursome or fourball game 
the art lies in fomenting distrust be 
tween vour two opponents. Do not let 
the student forget that the basis of Split 
Play is to make friends with your op 
ponent A, and in that same process 
indermine his carefully assumed friend 
ship—so easily liable to strain—with 
his partner, your opponent B, in order 
that. after the first bad shot by B, the 
thought “Poor you!” may be clearly 


mplied by a glance from you, a shrug 
of the shoulders or the whistling of two 


recommended by Gale (de- 


notes as 
scending minor third) 
Perhaps the most difficult type for 


the gamesman to beat is the man who 
In golf especial 
y he is likely to down by 
playing the “old aunty” type of game 
Mv counter is to invent, even before the 


induiges in pure play 


wear you 
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game has started, a character called 
Jack Rivers. | speak of his charm, his 
good looks, his fine war record. Then, 
a little later, I-say, “I like Jack Rivers’ 


game. He doesn’t care a damn whethe1 
he wins or loses so long as he has a 
good match.” Give it time to soak in 


\llow your opponent to achieve a small 
lead, by his stone-walling methods, and 
even if he has been 
hearing about’ Jack Rivers for only 
thirty minutes—he will begin to think 
Well. perhaps I am being a bit of a 
stick-in-the-mud.” He feels an irration- 
al desire to play up to what appears to 


the chances are 


be your ideal of a good fellow. He him- 
self was a bit mad once. Soon he is 
throwing away point after point by 


idopting a happy-go-lucky method 
which doesn’t suit his game in the least 
Meanwhile you begin to play with 
pawky steadiness and screen this fact 
»y redoubling your Jack 
Rivers 


references to 


Potter is 


that 


such amusing and witty com 


pany you find yourself forgetting 


he is the very lifeman of lifemen and that 


he is pulling your leg half the time. Which 


half, is often the puzzle. It is a fact 
though, that he lives at 23 Hamilton 
Terrace, in St. John’s Wood, a London 


district that houses a number of liter 


ary lights, and that, at 60, he is_ the 
father of a four-year-old boy Luke ry 
his second wife. His first marriage pro- 
jucec’ two sons, now aged 30 and 28 
When Potter was editor of the Leader he 
lecided to write an article about Heather 


Jenner, who ran England’s most success 


ful marriage bureau. She had “married 
4.000 people, including MPs, doctors 
peers and even a canon. She was herself 
narried to a wealthy farmer in Kent and 
they had a daughter and a son. Potter 
found Heather to be an engrossing sub 
ject and, four years later, with both d 
vorces co nplete they married 

I expected Potter to crush me when I 
asked the obvious question Do you 


really use gamesmanship and lifemanship 
but he cheerfully in 
offered 


in your own life?” 


sisted that he did, and the fol 


lowing example straight off the cuff 


fhe previous weekend he had beer 


guest at a sumptuous country home 


without his actually you are 
sure if 
Sir lan 


of the 


saying so 


was a ducal retreat—and Lt.-Gen 


Jacob, a former director-general 


BBC 


course 


Jacob 
of once Potter's When 
Potter up his 
three-point-four Jaguar he noticed at once 
that 
earlier, was driving a fwo-point-fou 
Potter 
prevent the butler from sending his car to 


had also been invited 


Was, DOSS 


drove to the portico in 


Jacob, who had arrived only minutes 


Jag 


quickly pocketed his car keys to 


the garage, and it stood all weekend on 
the neat white gravel. Jacob took it brave- 
ly and it was sometime Sunday before he 


broke down and referred to Potter’s more 
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IPA C465 

with the new Hostmaster 
Sparklets Syphon ~~ 

Has built-in soda rnaker! 

Lasts lifetime. Syphon, 3 

refills—$14.95. 10 refills 

$1.25. Ruby, Old Gold, 


Pearl Green, Pear] 


Sparklets 
sy phons 


A ailable at Drug, Department 
and Jewel iy lore 


Grey. 


everywhere 





NOT FOR SALE! 


This is the stamp of the Canad- 
ian Government certifying tep- 
quality fish, handled, processed 
and pockaged undet conditions 
where the "peak of ¢leanliness"’ 
prevails and which are subject 
to rigid inspections’daily by the 
Federal Authorities, 


tis a Guarantee to you that fish 
beariftig this mark, CANADA 
INSPECTED, is the finest procur- 
able —-providing most delicious 
eating for you and your family. 


Sea-Seald Seafoods bear ‘this 
stamp of quality proudly! 
| 
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Just as cheerfully, Potter t me how 

is once hopelessly pi lown by H 

I. Hernz, th baked uf iron. Potter 
iS writing a compan histor for the 
Heinz concern and h and Heinz 
nacheon companion Y« Kr how 
ymericans are Potter told i ilway 

ferring to Englishmen a: ng mor 
i rall ncline n ‘ opolitar 
Well, it cam o th ne an J K I ; 


{ | should choose So I studied the list 


{1 suggested a well-bred thing with a 


hint of happy laughter to it. Jack apolo 
rofusely for butting in and asked 
f | would be kind enough to try the on 
listed immediately below my choice. He 

he'd appreciate my Opinion on it 


because he had bought the vineyard last 


long-fingered hand 
Absolutely 
Iry to think up a counter to that! It 


flattened 
d own the damn vine 
Potter ays h 


believes that, admitted 


or not, the practice of lifemanship is often 


the deciding factor in most human deci- 
sion Politics is one long pl for in 


tance. In Supermanship, he details the 


yasic Khrushchov gambit he calls it 
Trojan Horsemanship and compares 
Khrushchov one-upness to Anthon 


The Communists are hard at play continued from page 23 
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n th | tT wor 1 behind the Curtain 
he othe hange 18 having ! ork ind 
h in t 1 has opened new vistas for 
flirting which, I was told, is still the 
favorite pastime of most peopl egard 
less of age, marital status and ideological 


conviction 


The Puritan trend of communism isn't 


really felt Divorces ire casy nd fi 
quent. If both parties wish it they can 
regain their freedom in six months 
It has never been a problem for mem 
t Oot opposite sexes to meel the in 
Prague or Budapest. It still isn’t. There 
re lozen yf ates and esp sos with 
afternoon and evening dancing. It per 


fectiv all right for a girl to go there alone 


or with another girl, o r a coffee o 
lemonade and dance with the boys, who 
ht ish h h ! ul h { 
own at a table. Even though tl rck 
tras pla American hits almo ‘ 
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chool has its own amateur theat 
While in Budapest | read abo the ( 
cessful performance of a pla vY Mohere 
produced, directed and played by the in 
mares of a mental hospital. Ne latte 
how smali a town may be it will have at 
least one professional theatre The capi 


tals have dozens of them and they are 


fully booked every night. There is more 
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Shakespeare 





and Moliere being 


Mo re ind more 


Shakespeare being 


played in Budapest than there is in Paris 
or London. | saw a _ performance of 
Anton ind Cleopatra in Hungarian. It 
lasted for nearl five hours because the 


Hungarians don’t cut any of Shakespeare’s 


lines lhert Was not one dull moment in 
I t wa pero 
There is no getting awa from it 
ther they want it or not, people be 
hind the Iron Curtain are constantly being 


imbued with culture. Half the audience 
leopatra were wwmore!l 
and peasants. Some of them were prob 
ably forced to come They might have 
preferred to go to a ball game or have 
1 beer with their friends. But since the, 
the tickets 
of theatre tickets are 


bargain ate at 


had to buy (a certain number 
distributed for a 
working places) the. 
came; and once they came it is possible 
that they enjoyed themselves and if the 
enjoyed themselves they may come again 
It is one way of educating people and one 
way is better than none. It seems to work: 
When I left the theatre | 


of laborers standing on the sidewalk dis- 


saw little groups 


cussing particular scenes with great inter 
Besides classics, the Communist theatres 
Russian and satellite 
plays, and works of Western playwrights 


ch they can find a useful message 


Eden’s perpetual one-downness. He also 
charts the Satellite Gambit and the Sput- 
nik Ploy, 


ing of diplomacy is duplicity 


points out that the root mean- 
Falling 
happily into Potterism, The Times com- 
mented: “The imagination reels at the 
thought of all the human activities which 
‘may now, through the cunning of Potter, 
be twisted to dark and subtle designs.” 
Potter may go to North America on 
another lecture tour next spring 3 
can afford it.” The prospect of three 
months of continuous travel and incessant 
entertainment delights him. “Never in my 
ife have | been entertained half or lion- 
zed a quarter as much as I would like 
to be,” he says with that special wistful- 
onely little boy 
He has been warned off Toronto by so 
many friends that, as Lifeman No. |, he 


ness of the clever but 


feels it almost a duty to go there and 


subdue the natives 


done in Budapest than there 


The message can be positive or negative 
It can be a rebellious play like Death of 
Salesman or Inherit the Wind (current- 


ly playing in both capitals) but it is just 
as good if it is a “decadent” play. Ten- 
nessee Williams, for instance, with his 
recurring message that everyone in 
America is a psychopath, seems to be one 
of the favorites of the Communists 

\ number of theatres specialize in light 
satire. Primarily they ridicule the North 
Americans. | saw a play in Budapest 
about a Chicago heiress who refused t 
marry her fiancé because he kept falling 
asleep every time he saw her. Fortunately 
the mother of the heiress, a murder-story 
addict, managed to find a gangster for her 
faughter and for a while everyone seemed 
to be happy; then came tragedy. It turned 
out that the gangster was really a poet, 
which would have been bad enough, but 
to make it worse two other gangsters 
forced everybody on the stage at gun- 
point to listen to his poems. It was really 
quite funny 

However, most of the digs at the West 
are cruder than that, especially in Czecho- 


I 


slovakia, which tries to outdo the anti- 
Americanism of Moscow 

While they have to ridicule the West 
the Hungarians are also allowed to laugh 
at themselves. To be sure, they are not 


allowed to criticize the régime, but they 
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Like many other Englishmen, laymen 
as well as lifemen, Potter has picked up 
the curious belief that Canadians go 
around hanging, their heads because they 
feel inferior to In helpful 


mood, he offers the following counters 


Americans 


Contrast the promise of the sunrise 
with the fading glories of the sunset 
Canada’s greatness, by allusion, is just 
beginning; the United States is on the 
downhill slope of decaclence. Canadians 
could also say, ““Two hundred millions 
by the year 2000° No wonder you like 
to come up here for a breath of fresh 
air.”’ Or, if the target American is, say, 
an engineer from New York State, bone 
up in advance on some little-known 
N. Y. bridge disaster and when the con- 
versation turns to engineering, slip in 
with your prepared story in precise de- 
tail in an interested voice, remarking, 
of course, that “it’s the kind of thing 
that could happen anywhere.” 


is in London or Paris’ 


may make fun of the problems of every- 
day life the shortage in certain goods, 
the existence of too much bureaucracy, or 
the unsuccessful labors of the government 
to wipe out “Sir” and “Madame” and the 
traditional Hungarian greeting, “I kiss 
your hand.” 
The most 
around theft 
tain steals. The butcher puts his finger on 


common jokes revolve 


Everyone behind the Cur- 


the scale when he weighs the meat; if 
you buy three metres of some material 
you are lucky if you get two and three 
quarters; the miners stuff their pockets 
with coal; nurses take home absorbent 
cotton, druggists alcohol; factory workers 
smuggle out from the plant everything 
from tools to half-made products. Theft 
is SO common that the thieves aren’t tried 
any more in public courts. They are pun- 
ished at their working place by losing 
their Christmas bonus or other privileges. 
On the stage, of course, all this is exag- 
gerated and a worker will be shown pre- 
senting his wife with a locomotive for het 
birthday 

Actors are the most privileged citizens 
in a Communist country. They earn 
about twenty times as much money as 
the average citizen. For this, however, 
they have to work quite hard. Many 
theatres alternate two or three plays a 
week, possibly with the same actors. It is 
also customary for an actor to appear in 
more than one theatre the same night 
There are no bad actors or not-so-good 
actors. Everyone who is allowed in the 
limelight is good even if he delivers only 
one sentence. 

If they don’t go to the theatre or some 
other entertainment place, people reac 
They do it in cafés, public parks, swim- 
ming pools; occasionally at home. They 
read mostly novels. This I could fully 
appreciate after one look into the Com- 
munist newspapers 
Fortunately they are very slim, but then 
how much propaganda, hatred of the 
West and statistical figures can one give 
to people daily? 


they are unreadable 


Both newspapers and magazines lack 
iny controversy or individuality. Whether 
it concerns politics, literature 
movies, what the Westerners do is bad 
while everything behind the Iron Curtain 
is good. One Communist, it seems, is not 


sports or 


allowed to criticize another. If a swimmer 
comes in sixth in an international compe 
tition, the papers will say: “The best per 
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formance was undoubtedly our So-and- 
so’s. His stvle was superb, his technique 
breathtaking. Had he been just a little bit 
would won the first 


faster he have 


prize.” 

rhe strongest criticism I read was of a 
television wonderful, 
which 
the cam- 
been so fast and jumpy 
But it was great, anyway, although it is 


show It was a 
delightful 
might have been even better if 
erawork hadn't 


daring, performance, 


hard to believe that one could shoot at a 
person from a distance of two metres and 
miss him. But this is irrelevant. It was 


well written, well directed 


Contemporary literature isn’t much 
better. Everything even a fairytale 
1as to be soaked in propaganda. How- 


ever, the people are so used to this that 


they say it no longer bothers them. The 
writers belong to the privileged classes, 
much as the 


wonderful 


too. They dont earn as 


actors but ‘they are given 
castles With huge parks where they can 
live and work undisturbed. Poetry is very 


much encouraged. Poets don’t work for 


insurance companies or hardware stores; 
they write poetry. It pays quite well and 
nearly everyone reads it 

Next to criticizing the regime the great 
est sin behind the Iron Curtain, | think, 
is to read a murder story. Luckily no one 
can be tempted, since murder stories are 
non-existent. To read 


1, the 


make it cilizens 
Hungarian state has 
Before the 


thrillers used to 


classics, instea 
employed a cunning scheme 
Communists took over 

be published in uniform yellow covers. 
They were called yellow books and were 
read widely, especially by the non-intel 
lectuals. The yellow books still exist and 
look from the outside exactly as before, 
but behind the well- 


familiar cover a 


known classic is hiding. The Communists 





appear to fis that since the name 


e 


Balzac or Dickens doesn’t mean much to 
the average yellow-book fan he won't be 


liscouraged by it 


The biggest complaint of people in 
Communist countries is that they can't 
avel. Everyone feels badly about this, 
even the most enthusiastic Reds, includ 


ng those who have never traveled before 


and probably never would have. It must 
be hard for a Communist to understand 
a Western 


everything is so bad if in 


why he is not allowed to visit 
country where 


his own home everything 


S as good as he 
is made to believe, But then (Communists 
must have a distorted logic and this prob 
ably helps them to understand why they 
iren't even allowed to travel freely in the 


satellite countries. 


If a Czechoslovak wants to go to 
Hungary he has to have a very special 
reason for this, a reason at least as im 


portant as the death of relative. For 


such an ‘occasion he might get a passport 


(Passports are valid only for one trip and 


no citizen can have more than one pass 
port a year.) He also has to have a lette 
of guarantee proving that someone across 
the border is willing to take care of his 
expenses. Fake letters can be obtained in 
Hungary for a slight charge. To cover the 


expenses people smuggle violin strings 


and sweatsuits, both of which are cheaper 
Until last year the 
hottest thing was imitation fur pile it 
didn't exist 


in Czechoslovakia 


n Hungary but seeing the 
nterest in it the state decided to 
with the Czechoslovak fac- 


tory, which is willing to supply it for a 


great 


deal directly 


etter price than the smugglers did 

If a Czechoslovak has no dying aunts 
and still wants to travel he can take a 
guided tour and visit any country behind 
the Curtain without having to go through 
routine. But 
5.000 crowns, for 


the passport a fortnight in 


Romania costs which 
the average Czechoslovak would have to 
work three to months. 


four [There are 
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no more tours to Yugoslavia the 
Dalmatian coast, which used to be the 
Communists’ favorite vacationland, is off 
limits. This works both ways. Referring 
to Hungary or Czechoslovakia, the Yugo- 
slavs say “behind the Iron Curtain.” They 
are allowed to travel to the West if some- 
one there pays for their expenses but “be 
hind the Iron Curtain” they 
prohibited territory. 


regard as 


But while border crossing is difficult, 
vacationing at home is easy. The vaca- 
tion cult is one of the favorite hobbies of 


the Communist régime, which is im- 


mensely proud of the fact that it oilers 
its workers facilities that used to be avail- 
able only to the rich. The summer resorts 
are nationalized and the most luxurious 
hotels are operated by the trade unions 
and reserved for organized tours. Most of 
the vacationing is organized. Instead oi 
getting in touch with a hot’! of his choice 
the citizen of a Communist country gets 
in touch with the person who is in charge 
of vacation affairs at his working place. 
From this person he will get a slip that 
entitles him to two weeks’ vacation in a 


summer resort. He cannot choose the 


place but he can be sure that he will be 
assigned to a good hotel, get plenty of 
food and adequate service and pay very 
little for it. And he will get even more 
for his money than the rich people used 
to, as several of my friends can verify. 
For instance he will get constant organ- 
ized entertainment. At seven in the morn- 
ing a loudspeaker will wake him (there 
is one in every room), wish him good 
morning, supply him with a little music 
and a little propaganda and tell him 
about the joyful activities in which he is 
expected to participate. From then on, 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 
“ BUCHANAN’S” 


Scotland’s finest 


varying flavor. Tie 





individual 


It has a distinctive character and un- 


secret is in the 


ble nding } 


Se’ It’s the time for special hospitality. You are When you give ‘Black & White’ Scotch Whisky, a 
ff the thoughtful host when you welcome guests it shows you truly know the good things of life. 
with ‘Black & White,’ a superb and smooth €] Distilled, blended and bottled in Scotland. 
Scotch with a refreshing taste. ‘Black & White’ Available in several bottle sizes. ” 
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TEMPEST! 


ER THAT MAKES SENSE 
FOUR CYLINDERS TO SAVE GAS! 


N NING 


TROPHY 4 ENGIN i 


4 


The new Trophy 4 engine puts real performance in the 
Tempest and cuts gasoline bills to boot. This new baby is 
eager to move Out for safe passing. Holds the going 
pace on any expressway. Breezes up steep hills in high gear. 
This new 195 cubic inch cisplacement, 45° inclined, short 
stroke, 4 cylinder engine has a wide range of h.p. ratings. 
With single-barrel carburetor and stick shift: 110 h.p. (regu- 
lar gas) or 120 h.p. (premium gas). With the same carburetor 
and extra cost automatic shift: 130 h.p. (regular gas) or 
140 h.p. (premium gas). Want still more? Order the 4- 
barrel carburetor with the automatic and jump the output 


tolad h »P- (Or buy the 155 h.p. aluminum V8 option.) 
ENGINE TRANSMISSION 


PERFECT di BALANCE 


Rear axle drive and transmission are combined (a trans-axle). 
Flexible shaft from front engine delivers smooth, quiet power. 
Perfect 50-50 balance gives a flat, level ride that no other 
new-size car can touch. Rides like the big ores i 
An equal load on every wheel. Steering is light and easy! 
Better braking and improved traction in snow, sand or mud! 
Independent suspension at all wheels. Swing 
axles keep Tempest on an even keel over bumps, ruts, 
dips and holes! 172" wheelbase. Long enough for 
a cradled ride—short enough to handle like a sports 

Big 15" wheels. Good road clearance. Long tire 
life. (18” compact wheels turn about 4900 more times to go 
100 miles.) Seats six men. The big transmission hump 
is gone. The middle man can stretch out size 12 brogans! 
Wide-Track wheels. The track is up to 3 inches wider 
than most compacts. Less lean. Less sway. Better cornering. 
Your Pontiac dealer is the place to go! A four- 
door sedan...a station wagon...a full line-up of 
accessories. Try the Tempest out for an hour—you’ll want 


it for keeps! It’s priced with the compacts! 


Whitewall tires optional at extra cost, A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 
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until ten at night, he will never be left 
alone 
Many 
tions have their own hotels and lodges 
There 


most of the summer! 


factories, offices and organiza 


are no loudspeakers there. Since 
reserts in Czecho 
slovakia and Hungary are at the same 
tume health resorts, a certain number of 
hotels are reserved for sick people who 
are assigned there by the National Health 
Service. The sick don’t have to pay at all 
It is not always necessary to suffer from 
some ailment to get such a reservation 


Like everything else in that part of the 


world, it depends on good connections 

Although it is less glamorous and more 
expensive, some people prefer to have a 
private especially married 
couples who, if the husband and wife 
work at different places, are unlikely to 
be assigned to the same hotel at the sam< 


vacation, 


time. Hotels that take in private customers 
are scarce but it is usually possible to 
rent a room from a family that lives in or 
close to a summer resort 

The staff that caters to the tourists is 
well trained and politeness is a party- 


prescribed must, but even so vacationing 


in Communist countries can be very an- 
noying. The elimination of private enter- 
prise reduces everyone to a small cog in 
the machine. The cogs do exactly as 
much as they have to, and «lo it the way 
they were taught. If anything extracrdi- 
nary happens there is no one with either 
the will or the authority to do something 
about it. If your train is late (trains so 
often are, I found out), and you miss your 
connection, if they sell you a ticket on a 
flight that does not exist, if there is a 
mix-up in room reservations, you become 
a ping-pong ball in the hands of extreme- 
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Come over to Calvert House Canadian Rye Whisky and enjoy 
its lighter flavour and delightful taste. Calvert House 
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ly polite shoulder-shruggers who will all 
assure you that this matter does not come 
under their jurisdiction. 

Another nuisance is that though every- 
thing is carefully planned —- and over- 
organized—there is often little co-ordina- 
tion between the planning and the actual 
need. If the state decides that the number 
of buses on route A should be doubled 
then the number will be doubled regard- 
less of the fact that no one wants to travel 
on route A, while on route B the people 
are standing on each other’s toes. Some- 
times one almost gets the feeling that all 
this is done on purpose, to show the indi- 
vidual that his wishes and comfort are un- 
important as long as it can be proved that 
the state has built twelve hotels and nine 
and a half swimming pools and the num- 
ber of workers assigned for recreation has 
risen 26.3 percent in five years. 

Whether they are on holiday or at 
home, most people behind the Iron: Cur- 
tain look shabby. The state does not ap- 
prove of this. Since Stalin’s death com- 
munism has encouraged elegance. Where- 
ever you look you will see posters of 
fashion shows. In certain places, I was 
told, the theatre programs carry big ad- 
vertisements persuading the men to wear 
narrower pants. “We want our women 
beautiful and well dressed,” is the new 
slogan in Hungary. A few of them are. 
My friend, for instance, to whom I had 
been sending my old clothes, was so ele- 
gant that I suggested that she should send 
her worn dresses to me. 

A great part of the population is cloth- 
ed, fed and supplied with all luxuries from 
television sets to nail polish by Western 
friends and relatives. There are special 
stores in every town (they are called 
Tuzex in Czechoslovakia and [kka in 
Hungary) where Western and export 
products can be bought if someone in the 
West pays for them. In hard currency. 
It works like this: The Western relative 
pays a certain amount of money into a 
Tuzex agency in his own town. For this 
the Czechoslovak will receive a slip that 
entitles him to buy in a Tuzex store. 
Some prefer to sell their slips on the 
black market, which is unlawful but 
tolerated. Everything that means more 
dollars for the state is tolerated. Should 
a Czechoslovak citizen be found to have 
foreign currency he will be arrested im- 
mediately. Should he, however, manage 
to smuggle the dollars into one of the 
‘Tuzex stores no questions will be asked 
and he will be welcome to buy with them 
whatever he wants. 

One cannot draw a comparison be- 
tween the conditions behind the Iron 
Curtain and those in North America and 
credit or blame the Communists for the 
difference. There are not nearly as many 
cars or refrigerators there as here; but 
there never have been. On the other hand 
people there do go out more, they have 
gnore fun, more activities, more theatres 
and more and much nicer public swim- 
ming pools; but they always did have. It 
is true that some of them cannot have to- 
day all the refined forms of fun they used 
to, but it is just as true that many who 
did not have any fun before have lots of 
it today. Communism makes its people 
into liars, thieves and brainwashed auto- 
matons, but at the same time it does give 
to many advantages they did not have be- 
fore. It does give them a certain kind of 
security and thus the time for play, it 
does give them culture, it does give them 
cheap recreation and, whatever form of 
amusement there may be, it is available 
to everyone. 

“No régime,” said a friend of mine in 
Hungary, “can be so bad that it should 
not have a few good sides too; and no 
régime can be so good that it can afford 
to close its eyes before that.” » 
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they. least expect it, suddenly have a 
bundle of money handed to them for 
campaign purposes. They are beneficiaries 
of an influential outfit called the National 
Committee for an Effective Congress. 
This bod 


watch on all candidates for Congress. It 


y has observers who keep a close 


is non-partisan and helps the men it con- 
siders best, whether they be Republicans 
or Democrats. The men it considers best 
generally favor freer trade, foreign aid 
civil liberties and a vigorous defense pol- 
icy. One of the candidates the NCEC has 
endorsed, Senator Wayne Morse, said in 
1956 that the organization’s help was “in 
dispensable to my success.” If two op- 
posing candidates hold similar views on 
ihese subjects, the committee stays out of 
the picture. It also stays out of the pic- 
ture if the man it regards 
chance of defeating the man it regards as 
bad. But if the two men are running neck 
and neck, the committee will do what it 
can to push the man it prefers into the 


lead 


as good has no 


* The way you rate a politician all de- 
pends on your outlook. Americans for 
Democratic Action, “pledged to restore 
United States,” recently 
gave Kennedy a rating of one hundred 


liberalism to the 


while Americans 


Action 


a perfect score 
for Constitutional! dedicated to 
the preservation of the principles of the 
American Constitution,” gave him a rat- 
ing of only twelve. Each of these bodies, 
one liberal and supported by labor unions 
and a substantial assortment of intellec- 
tuals, and the other ultra-conservative and 
supported largely by 


wealthy business- 


men, has a compiex system of appraising 


of Cons 


Democratic Action would 


titutional Action 


members of Congress. The systems are 
similar, since the first step jn both is to 
determine which issues before Congress 
and the value in points that 
attached to them 
congressmen are rated by the way they 


are “basic” 
should be This done, 
vote on the basic issues. But Democratic 
Action and Constitutional Action see 
differently that a vote that 
might win a man points from Democratic 
Action would probably prompt Consti- 
tutional Action to penalize him. 


things so 


* Feceral Union Incorporated, a non- 
profit educational organization, is still 
hammering away at an idealistic scheme 
of world government. Temporarily, its 
goal is merely a federation of NATO 
countries, for it realizes that Russia and 
China may not care to join the federa 
tion mght now, and that the NATO coun 
tries may not care to have them join. But 
the old dream of real world government, 
set Out twenty-one years ago by Clarence 
Streit in his book Union Now, is cherish- 
ed by many an American. 


America, 
which i guessed in advance would be an 


* The Privazone Council of 


idealistic group with a plan for promot 
ing peace by dividing the world into 
zones, is actually a group of plumbers 
devoted to selling the idea that we should 
have more and better privazones. Priva- 
zone, translated, is bathroom 


* OPEDA, 
used by a magician to make a woman 
vanish from a locked cabinet, simply 
stands for Organization of Professional 


which sounds like a word 











“‘And just how do you expect to ‘ho, ho’ while 


you're on tranquilizers?” 
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the public. Today, our modern policies Sv 
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val boldness of ¢ is the oldest profession in the world 
ndeavor, intense civil life, and the i) I called other associations—dquite a lot 
CHRISTMAS ANGELS d patrona of the creative individual of them—but I’ve mentioned enough to 
make the point that, to coin a phrase, 
a ao * The Co ussion on Accreditation of they run the gamut from AAA to Zionist 
2 i , Ms > ce Experien doe not provid There were a couple I wanted to call, but 
: locumentatr vidence of the veracil of they werent listed one of them Living 
; he tal \ ran ll of hair-raising a History, which makes the Washington 
iures in fo heatres of uv. Its papers once in a while because its mem 
; prosaic function | ) iluate the cours vers parade around in Civil War uniforms 
man ta n th force ern and refight the battles of the 1860s with 
rf i lucation blank cartridges, and the other a Com 
mittee to Eliminate Income Tax, which is 
* TI \ ( deration of Astrol . first-rate idea if it will work 
Emplo ) Depa t A ) ha ) ’ countries I met other frustrations in my day 
ture nd cke g of Paul R. Grell at the phone. AOPA’s line was busy 
the executive secretary, at least a tho whenever I rang it. so I still don’t know 
* The Societ f the Rena n n ind astrolo s in the U.S. read horo what it means, and when I rang the Bi- 
1 guessed beforehar had been fo | opes for a living. Grell assured me tha osophical Institut2 a metallic voice said 
for the of Ret i i vl lient le farnous congressmen I'm sorry, the number you have reach 
erned i ith I I I ud that the Library of Congress ha ed has beer disconnected.” 
national amity By cull l exchange il nore books on trolegy than on an l umbed through the dictionary fot 
bringing about a rebirth of piritua vtther sing t nd claime on biosophy. It wasn’t there. But you can’t 
ilues and common sense” through “cul trary to accepted belief that astrology win them all . 





Canada’s final agonizing 


choice on nuclear arms 
Continued from page |4 


the Canadian 


contracted for 


because 
already 
worth of 


standable govern- 


ment has $423.- 
000,000 hardware ca- 
pable of carrying atomic warheads. For 
NATO infantry 


bought the Honest 


military 


OUr brigade we have 
John, a 762-mm 
ground-to-ground missile that takes a nu 
warhead. Our 
two hundred and fourteen supersonic Cl 
104s, the Canadian 
Starfighter 


aircraft's 


clear air division will have 
version of the U.S 
definition of this 
“strike reconnais 


he official 


function Js 








Every New Year’s Eve the medals won by Chateau-Gat 


in France are worn as a reminder of the vintners’ pledge 





Hert 78x woe. here flanked by the two Medals 
~ 


ne 
f Leadership ruarded Chateau-Gat Champagne by the International 
Wine Competition in Paris. For it is the only Canadian champagne patient!) 
made by the famous Methode Charmat de France. Lone ago the vintners 
ot Chateau-G ( l [ [pa } frown their cellars would Never 

ry. Ring in the New Year with the popping of Chateau-Gai corks, and 
} parrt Cha Gat Star of Excellence CI nNpagne, Merveilleuse! 


WINES 


honoured in France itself 
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sance.”” but in fact it is a medium-range 


bomber with Bullpup air-to-ground nu 


clear missiles carried under its wings 
All this new Canadian equipment will 
carry nucleer weapons 


ment of 


And, by the agree 
1957 mentioned 
Canada has already authorized the 
stockpiling of these warheads for NATO's 
use (Under 


December 


earlie! 


American law, nu 
under U.S 
only by 
authority of the president of the United 
Only 
aken, and at that step Canada has paus- 
ed. Unlike all the 
NATO. we have so far refused to sign an 
with the U.S. for 
in wartime. of the 


present 
warheads must 
and 


clear remain 


control can be released 


States. ) one step remains to be 


other major allies in 


agreement acquisition, 
that 
In short 


warheads will 


make our new weapons effective 
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cause we couldn’t win’ 


bjectives several hundreds of miles inside 


Communist territory he must be prepared 


to destroy as part of his defense strate 


\t the moment, these targets are covered 


by Thors and Jupiters based in England 


taly and Turkey, but these missiles 


turn vulnerable to Russian rockets 


It is hope d that from 1965 on, Minute 


nan and Titan intercontinenta! missil 


can cover the Communist targets direct] 


trom the U.S. But in the interval, » 
stad says he must have a mobile. m 
inge missile force available in Eur 


\t INATO’s annual meeting this mo 


ll preset i plan for 11st 
three hundred solid-fueled Pol 
I veapor ne ein nstal 
American atomic s marines tnro 
( I ype NATO count | 
ould b nounted on constant 
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scheme s militar 
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has a range « 60 n 
i I nout it ( 

head a rf s tha I \ 

ICBM. TI 1dopuon of thnk Polaris oO 


I t the NATO nielid 0 
Wher ( S Defen secretary I he 


Grate was remindec 1 1 recent Pa 
press conference that the Polaris is a 
tegic rather than a tactical missile. | 
pl ed Too much difference S ac 
tween tactical and strategi« ipo 
need one effort, one defense, one p 

Norstad insists that t Pola ( 
be used only against tact lta 
to bomb Russian cities, ! tl fore 

nisters of vestern Europ 
if 1 of the Russian iction to 
the irm nto oflk ec | 
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NATO’s nuclear strategy | eins 


ed much faster than most of the cit 


or its adherent nations realize. One 


st has compared the process to a ¢ 
nechanism that the governments of 
liance wind and rewind with the suppor 
ol lagging public opimo 
ictual mowor ke that of tim 


ntervention 


Ont ast da NATO headat 


| lunched with one of the men respon 
for drawing up pia for the nuclea 
ense of western Europe. “Force | 
EST irantee Oo tutu! ei 
| ) 1 10% a) its Ine pos if 
e a Tuture We inced 
) ore generals eating Ol 
ously tinted uniforms V 
oom more the atmosphere of a mas 
e part han a milita m 
Yes said my companior 


strange sight. But we must be ‘ 
be prepared. We cant keep 


heads in the sand, ignoring th 


no matter how unpleasant they are.” The 


he illustrated his point by quoting a 
sian proverb The pig spends his 
ooking into the ground. He sees the 
for the first time at the moment wher 


s butchered.” 
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spell 
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Why the things you buy don’t last 





Continued from page 13 


“lf my car lasted twice 


Y 


two or three cars, 


producers of durable goods in particular 
could surely halve the loss.” 

Huddle disagrees with those who say 
this would strangle sales. “If all wood 
were routinely protected from rot,” he 
says, “more could be used. If my car 
lasted twice as long, I could afford two 
cars or three.” Romney, leading just such 
a crusade as Huddle calls for, thinks the 
current slowdown in sales stems from 
consumer resistance to prices pushed up 
by planned obsolescence 

This phrase confuses the issue. It 
lumps together genuine obsolescence— 
real innovation—with artificial or forced 
obsolescence. It spans widely differing 
shades of morality. It can mean rede- 
signing a product merely to make the 
consumer unhappy with the model she 
already has, known as psychological ob- 
solescence. It can mean “death-dating” a 
product, deliberately building in a break- 
down. And it can mean giving the pub- 
lic only part of what you have, holding 
back an improvement to outdate the 
product on the market whenever its sales 
Start to sag 

These are the methods by which busi- 


ness is said to seek its salvation. But 
fact and rumor are inextricably mingled 
Is it true. for instance, as Vance Packard 
suggests in his new book The Waste 
‘Makers, that there are 
manipulation” in the way that stereo- 


‘overtones of 


phonic sound was held back? 

When.a stereo method was patented in 
1931 no company believed that its pro 
motion would pay off. After the war, 
long-plaving records and hi-fi boomed 
phonograph sales until the market reach 
ed saturation in 1957. That fall Decca 
Records (London) and Westrex (New 
York) demonstrated stereo to producers 
Their engineers met twice but couldn't 


agree on which system to use. It was 


as long, | could afford 


argues one critic of Detroit 


winter when RCA Victor, by going ahead, 
swung the others to Westrex 

In early spring of 1958 one larger 
produce (who wasn’t even yet in pro- 
duction) linked his name to the new de 
velopment by announcing sets for sale- 
and the rush was on. Consumers Union 
the world’s biggest product research or 
zanization, tested 35 one-piece sets. Not 
yne had real stereo effect. “Businessmen 
can’t be sure what competitors are doing,” 
says Martin Mayer, author of Madison 
Avenue, U.S.A. “The over-riding market 
necessity is to be early.” 

“IT remember when du Pont announced 
100 percent Dacron cloth,” says Morris 
Kaplan, Consumers Union technical direc 
tor. “They had suits made up and they ad 
vertised that you could go swimming in 
them. We were able to establish in one 
month that they were unsuitable—they 
now make them of Dacron and wool 
sO @ company as big as du Pont could 
have done it.” Rather than hold back 
improvement, he says, “manufacturers 
foist off products on the consumer be- 
fore they're ready.” 

“I can’t see any planned obsolescence 
of this kind,” agrees Mitchell Cotter, 
CU’s audio-testing chief. “But lack of 
sound engineering and _ irresponsibility 
toward the consumer result in wn- 
planned obsolescence. There's a tenden 
cy for the manufacturer to take a devil 
may-care attitude in the fond belief that 
he'll make it better next time.” 

Last year, when the Shell Oil Com 
pany brought out Oilprint, an easy 
method for telling when a car needs an 
oil change, a Shell official in the U.S. ad- 
mitted, “Some of our people felt that this 
system might reduce oil sales... but it 
was decided to let the chips fall where 
they may. if the tests show the need for 
an oil change only every 4,000 miles. 
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“| give up — what did you trade your collection 
of grasshoppers for?” 
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‘ 4,000 miles.” 

Tae second means to creative destruc- 
tions, built-in failure, is “common prac- 
tice,” the AFL-CIO Digest claims. Those 
most frequently indicted are the makers 
of light bulbs, tires, car bodies, mufflers, 
IV sets and appliances. 


let ul Ciarge it every 


“This area of possible planned obso- 
lescence,” says author Martin Mayer, “is 
so highly charged emotionally that it is 
virtually impossible to get accurate evi- 
dence of actual procedure.” It is pos- 
sible, however, to assess the quality of 
those products that industry's critics say 
have been debased 

“Light bulbs,” says David Lees, con- 
sultant for Electrical Contractor, “had a 
capacity of 500 hours about twenty years 
ago. Now the standard bulb lasts two 
thousand hours.’ 

“The average life of a first-line tire,” 
says a B. F. Goodrich Company official, 
is 25,000 to 30,000 miles, about the 
But a wheel then 
inches. Now 


Same as ten years ago 
was sixteen it’s fourteen 


inches. Naturally the tire gets more 
wear. A car today is twenty-five percent 
Brakes are 


so powerful a child can stop three tons 


heavier than ten years ago 


with her little toe 
give and it’s not the cemen 


something has to 
We've more 
horsepower. more superhighways, we 
drive faster, and heat breaks down rub- 
ber. Just to Keep even we've had to de- 
velop new compounds, new tread de- 
signs, and electronic controls for mixing 


and curing.’ 


Car bodies do last longer now 


Car bodies last longer today, the Ca- 


nadian Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce asserts, wherever corrosive chem- 
roads. “Un- 
liable to 


those easiest to fabricate,” 


icals aren't used on winter 


fortunately, the steels most 
corrode are 
says Laurence Crooks, Consumers Union 
auto consultant and no apologist for the 
could 


they re 


ndustry ‘The auto companies 
protect cars better and they fay 
sincere Che 


ability to sell a new car depends on what 


trying to. I think they're 
happens to the old one 

In 1925 the average car ran 6.5 years 
and 25,750 miles before it was scrapped. 
In 1935 it ran 8.3 vears and 58,000 
miles. In 1941 it was 10.2 and 85,500 
In 1956, the last figure available, it was 
11.1 years and 104,000 miles. “We just 
traded in a cab at 140,000 miles.” says 
Al Sadoff of the Diarnond Taxicab As- 
Toronto. “Considering the 
today traffic, 


more stopping and starting—-we find cars 


sociation n 
beating they take more 
better than they used to be 

The quickening corrosion of mufflers, 
to high-octane 
prevented 
at a cost. But Chrysler, in 1955, offered 
a nickel-cadmium battery that lasted the 
lifetime of the car. At $140 few people 


bought it Only the 


uccompanying the switch 
I 


gas, could undoubtedly be 


second-hand-car 
buver would benefit 

An early RCA TV set, its 10-inch 630, 
was built like a battleship—-it just didn't 
savs Karl Nagel, TV-test- 
ing chief for Consumers Union It re 


break down, 


'produced the ful 


station. Since then picture qual- 


picture just as it came 
from the 
itv has worsened. Scund has been ne 
plected, at least on table models. The 
only real improvements have been in pic- 
ture size, stability ancl sensitivity.” 

RCA could make such 


trouble-free sets today 


Most certainly, 
Tubes could be 
made to last many years, Nagel says 
‘But would they sell more sets if they 
Hid? I doubt if people would pay the 
price. For the money the 630 cost you 
Ban now buy two sets, with 23-inch 


‘reens and the look of a bookcase in- 
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letin. another research organization, con- 
cludes, “It is doubtful if consumers want 
long-lasting products at the prices they 
would require.” 

The charges against appliance makers. 
seldom documented, appear to be based 
on the rising rate of breakdowns. Re- 
pairs now cost the average family frorn 
$100 to $150 a year, and Robert § 
Geran of Kelvinator foresees the da\ 
when a family will budget $500 a year 
for “servicing operations.” But does this 
mean that manufacturers are 
dating their products? 


death- 


In washers tested, says Monte Florman, 
CU appliance-testing chief, “the number 
of recent failures due to poor quality con- 
trol and components has run close to fifty 


percent.” In comparison, “the non-auto- 
matic washing machine of twenty years 
ago ran, like the Modei T, till it wore 
out.” 

Poor quality control in refrigerators, 
Florman says, was “practically unheard of 
until this year, when a third of all the new 
frost-free refrigerators tested had factor) 
defects.” Between 1955 and 1957, Hot- 


point dealers complained of six or seven 





service calls each on thousands of auto- 
matic laundry appliances 

Was this a Hotpoint policy of planned 
obsolescence? If so, it should have been 
relabeiled “planned bankruptcy.” To 
hold goodwill, the company earmarked 
$10,000,000 for replacements. and re- 
pairs. 

A survey by the Maytag Company 
shows that the cost of replacing defec- 
live parts on automatic washers rose by 
thirty-two percent in the five years fol- 
lowing 1955. In the same period the 
cost of replacing parts for electric dryers 
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HAVE YOU EVER WANTED TO OWN JUST ONE THING THAT IS 


THE FINEST OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD? 


Have you ever wanted—just once in 


your life—to 


wasn’t just good, but that was absolutely, 
unquestionably the best in the world? 
It’s a natural desire, and actually, a 
practical one. Quality is the difference 
between diamonds and glass, so to speak. 

And so it is with Harvey’s Bristol 
Cream Sherry. This superb sherry—the 
finest in the world—lifts sherry drink- 
ing out of the ordinary and makes it a 


sublime experience. 


1960 





possess something that 


Bristol Cream is many 


blended with meticulous care. Some of 


these fine -sherries were put down well 


beforg the turn of the century. The 
resulting blend is the greatest sherry 
you can buy — no matter who you are, 


or what you are willing to pay 
For another of Harvey’s truly excel- 
lent sherries, you might try Bristol Milk. 


Like Bristol Cream, Harvey’s Bristol 
Milk is an Oloroso (rich, with a certain 


sweetness) of superior quality. Or you 


sherries, 


might try Harvey’s Shooting Sherry, a 
fine Oloroso at a modest price. 

If you prefer the piquancy of a Fino 
(without sweetness), Harvey’s Bristol 
Dry is unsurpassed. 

You'll find that the cost of all Harvey’s 
sherries is well within your reach, and 
that the joy of owning and serving them 
is a wonderful feeling. 
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FALSE TEETH 


Slipping or Irritating? 





Washers are now so complicated ‘‘it 


droppe« tv-eight percent. Tt n 
ple the machir the fewer repairs 
Complexity rather than villainy seems 
to ft tt use Of bjgh repair bilis 
Automa vashers have become so con 
plicat I Frigidaire executiv 
I hat housewiv can n 
ne Th iro ree retrigel oO S 
idical innovation. Last ear ther 
onl t nakes. This ar all pro 
luc lling them tampeded 
nto cop ie leader I neonce 
b I rian that omin out 
‘ Tast 1 Orin Ol i ta 
( wd 
v4 nact lave ontrol panels 
hat would baffle a flight engineer. One 
W | ho € ove Cal { re 
oO fror lowntown b the housewife 
t yhhoning hom ind dialing several 
xt number Washer! lispen oap 
powder lelergents. bleach ind 
iddit V Ih ViTinlgs complextit ‘ fan 
Las Florma it ! se 
nan keep pa th th 
uf ould be oka ca 
The icemen don't seem to get proper 
training, tl re not well paid, and by the 
time the nderstand the 1960 mode 
10ng com t! 961 with a host of new 








Consum innoye ikdo 
i furth i Valeg vhen ) ervics 
m ells thet They dont make th 
p t an I ) Som compan op 
stocking pal for models oni five yeal 
yd (though Maytag Staunch fo of 
planned obsolescence stock parts To 
1911 wring washer The icreasing 
number of models and their growin: 
radgetr ire filling company warehouses 
witt ( | I more p tha oldet 
lin liscontinued sooner than 
1 tne eats Fifties 
Tt tion O serio th iimost 
ry company is stepping up its quaiit 
contro Hotpoint has quadrupled its 
budget Ol torture-testing washers 
Wh rlpoo 1 irvil out a device tha 
ords rough handlin n transit. Gen 
il Electric has set up big-city repau 
dep \ full-line appliance company 
says Herman Lehman, general manage 
of Frigidatr n the U.S lependen 
pon satis! omers for repeat busi 
nes 
No one plans th nechanical Nise 
of a produc says Dexter Masters, Cl 
rect They don’t p n a part to weal 
hen the irantee lapses. th com 
pa their ls on the part and decide on 
the heaper on 
Ihe Machiavellian approach is too 
iff ester Mitchell Cotte avs 
It almost as hard to make it fa 
ipart when the guarantee runs oul as to 
b i ood in the first plac No cap 
Not, bul the pressure of compe 
tition ik behind any cheapenin ot 
Wh ) mv tern plat 1 
ODSOle el iter nere ect q 
I< bab roduc ODsOTeLe 
TT 1 th onsume ! 
{ ¢ ¢ STV i¢ é ery t! 
Wall Stree nial r MM 1 ca 
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| ) Pat il hapemah Ch 
) chen ) Marc Boussac 
I r textile magnate eliberat 
Op ih sk © low tha 
‘ ( fe cou I clothes 
His Neé I k lifted the I ich textile 
| ) of a np and supplies 
Detre I he patte! f« nakin 
f ! hine high fashion. B 
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billion annual advertising barra; 
consumers on the middle-class e 


ownership of the up-io-date is prin 


match mes 


ointed Italian toes are 


moody 














am 


washing machines were striving for the 
amor that turns the New Look of 


today into the drab cliché of tomorrow 


formula for destruction is_ the 


Annual! Model Change perfected by 


coups and failures, but still a gamble 


hedge the bets, Joseph Seldin. a 
York consultant on advertising 
Madison Avenue mounts an $1] 

e lO sell 

thes that 
of superior status 


h industry which once 


sted that “watches just won't weal 


Ss now plugging cheap new models 


irdrobe Armstrong 





ork has announced a program to ant 


e floor coverings every five years 


making other 
s in women’s shoes obsolete. alon 


their wearers’ inclination for walking 


‘Often only a superficial facelifting” 


de ndertying the model change 


fate the product, preferably at 


glance, to embarrass style-conscious cus 
into buying lo speed the pro 

fo out of five furniture dealers 

the U.S. now accept old furniture as 


ins. Singer Sewing Machine, RCA 


Oo! Johnson Motors the electric 
shaver companies even the ‘makers of 
erware ire all emulating Detroit's 


magic trade-in-your-old-model technique 


amera makers says Bertram Strauss, 


livision chief. “seem to feel that if 


don't change models every six months 


even every three months, it’s as bad as 


they're going to be left behind.’ 


‘Sometimes these models represen 
significant improvements says Free 
Maytag Il, chairman of the Maytag 

ompany, but most frequently they 


ly only a superficial facelifting 


Louis Cheskin of the Color Re 
Institute: “Mast design changes 
made not for improving the prod 


either aesthetically or functionally 


for making it obsolete 


“We've seen it in our own business in 


rvel housewives can run them’’ 


shelf there. Call it next year’s model.” 

Chapman recently lined up a numbet 
of major appliances in his office. “We 
showed comparable models a year or so 


apart, with brand identification hidden 


he says, and we asked visitors if 
they could tell which were newer, and 
which were bette We even con 
fused a visiting dealer, who actually 


handled some of the lines shown.” 

The instigator of social unrest ts_ the 
modern industrial designer, a combina 
tion of artist, seer, engineer and poll 
Stel whose ideal is that jack-of-all-arts 
Leonardo da Vinci. Even while the de 
signer’s new product is ringing the cash 
register, he is dreaming up another t 
outmode it. Working in an unpredictable 
realm of taste and prejudice, he strives 
to manipulate desire with fresh shapes 
and color 

In 1954 Frigidaire broke with prece 
lent by unveiling pastel-tinted kitchen 
ippliances. Research had indicated that 
color spurs spending. True enough, one 
of every three buyers of the new line 
already owned a fridge !ess than five 
vears old. Color, concluded a company 


official, “will enable us to reduce signi 


icantly the trade-in span from eleven 
years to perhaps seven or even lowet 
Changing size along with shape ca 
jack up the lickel or price tag he 
standard cars, which have added fou 
feet to their length in three decades, are 
now so large that power steering is nec 
essary. Dealers, the New Republic re 
ports, are “chortling over the great ex 
panse of curved glass The sun will 
xoach the occupants and, it is hoped, 


boom the sale of air conditioners 


The limit of size having been reached, 
says U.S. designer Robert Cumberford, 


‘it has become a commercial necessity for 


curs to be made smaller so that there 


nay be some size ¢ 11 to be talked 
about The new compacts, hailed as a 
breakthrough. he savs ‘are nothing 


more than a return to standard dimen 
sions of ten years ago 
Often, designers are “running up and 


down stairs,” as the garment trade terms 





‘The ‘most’ is here!”’ 





almost everything we make,” says Ber the lifting and lowering of skirts. The 
Chapman, head of Kelvinator in the Ivy League style raised men’s. lapels 
Change a handle here Modif\ 1 Next ears British Look will lowe! 
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them. The Windsor collar, long out, is end” or “in and out” styling. The dean 





in again as the “Italian collar.” Refriger- of U.S. designers, Walter Teague, calls practical feature,” auto consultant Lau- 
ators have gone back to the shape of it “plain gypping.” Says the eminent DIM VIEW rence Crooks says, “styling usually 
the old-fashioned icebox. The square Walter Margulies, “Our role used to be wins.” 
two-story house is back in style to make products better. now it’s to It's way past the hour to read, Manufacturers seem guilty of making 
' A style change is more successful if make them se// better.” But here I sit sleepily scorning what most people want. Is this repre- 
the public can be persuaded that the An unnecessary change, they say, puts { thought that can only lead hensible? Are morals involved? Is func- 
new model does a better job. Thus the cost of the product up. Retooling To getting up in the morning. tion, then. more ethical than beauty? 
Chrysler advertised the “aerodynamic” for a model change can cost the car Can the standards of depression remain 
value of fins, although, says Doug Kaill., industry up to one and a half billion THOMAS USK thase of a boor? [In a mobile, constantly 
editor of Design Engineering and a one- dollars. “If they didn’t spend so much changing world, is durability the 
time design engineer, “Stabilization isn't on planned obsolescence,” says Lau- preme value? 
a problem until you hit about two hun- rence Crooks, CU auto consultant, “they “Back in the Twenties our manufac- 
dred miles an hour.” could afford more mechanical improve- naturally style-conscious . . . she wants turers built hand lawnmowers to last,” 
The designer sells change and his ments.” beauty on wheels.” says Canadian designer Ernie Orr. “They 
role is growing fast. We had ten in- Car makers say only three of ten The Harvard Business Review poll of used to boast vou could kick them 
dustrial designers in Canada ten years buyers look under the hood. “Stylists 3,100 executives shows that nearly half downstairs and it wouldn't hurt them 
ago. Now we have about fifty, a quarter don't want a lot of chrome either,” think eleven to twenty-five percent of In the early Fifties, English lawnmowers 
of them consultants. In the U.S., some says Virgil M. Exner, vice-president in all durable-goods sales depend on styl- started to come in. They were smaller, 
300 firms do a $40.000.000-a-veur trade charge of styling for Chrysler. “But ing. “You couldn't maintain a good lighter, two-toned, with red wheels 
and one prominent practitioner, Richard every attempt I know of that has ever dealer organization without annual tubular handles. Within three years our 
Hamilton, pointing out that designers been made to strip a car. to take off models.” suys H. N. Muller of Canadian hand-lawnmower makers were out 
work up to five years ahead, proposes its chrome, has met with failure.” Westinghouse. “The dealer would say, business. A product can be over 
during this “time lag” to use “propaganda In 1957 Buick and Oldsmobile were The other fellow has something to talk signed.” 
techniques to design consumers to given added body strength by two pil- about and we havent. ” The columnist for Home Furnishings 
the product.” lars that split the rear windows. People The higher sales from annual styles Daily, Raymond Reed, points out 
Consumers are conditioned in a small thought they looked old-fashioned, sales more than pay for the cost of retooling, the makers of loom-woven carpets 
way now by the users of plastics and shrank, and the pillars vanished. Chry- says John F. Gordon, president of Gen- eight or nine million square yards 
textiles, who since 1955 have coincided sler Corporation, in 1956, brought out a eral Motors. By creating new challenges business a year by “insisting upon sup 
with curious consistency in their choice sensible” car, one minus chrome and each year, says Herman lehman of plying a carpet that would wear 30-40 
of “the” color for the year. Dwight Ff body overhang. Its share of the market Frigidaire, it has sharpened competition years for a vehicle that would wind 
Robinson. a University of Washington dropped to fifteen percent. Next year, and made it possible to sell a 1961 on the scrap heap in five or six.” 
professor who studied fashion on a foun Exner unveiled his Forward Look, long- cubic-foot refrigerator for $122.80 less morality involved would seem to 
dation grant, notes that “of recent years est, lowest car on the road. Sales boomed than a 1951 model of the same size waste 
the styling divisions of the automobile back up to 19.5 percent so fast that From the businessman's view, design Is it wasteful, as some claim, to out 
manufacturers have established regular Chrysler left it unchanged in 1958. has one function—to increase sales. This mode goods before they're outworn? 
channels of cormmunication with key Result: its share of the market dropped gives us manufacture for sale, not man says designer Brooks Stevens, defendet 
people in the women’s fashion trades again ufacture for use. “In order to get the of style obsolescence, “because used 
They, like designers of men’s wear, can People buy “excitement,” Exner feels effect of stereo,” tlustrates David Ma ticles are not generally discarded 
reach agreement on what to promote They re “lazy and pushbutton-happy.” a ness, Consumers Union publications di- thrown away They move into 
through their yearly association meet- Ford executive savs. Ford’s “Cellini of rector, “you need six to ten feet be used-product market to reach someone 
ings. chrome.” vice-president of styling tween speakers. At the same time, mar- of lesser purchasing power in a much 
Industrial designers, however, are George Walker, says, “We figure that ket research shows that consumers want finer condition than the subsequent 
waxing increasingly bitter at change for eighty percent of all car purchases are a package. So far we have very little buver could otherwise afford.” It is 


its own sake, at what they call “week decided on by women. A woman is stereo.” 


effect, a redistribution of wealth 





O% FRESH STARTS 











There’s just no substitute for a fast start when occasion calls for it. 

Ask any car owner!) And you get fast starts from a Delco Dry 
Charge battery -—— because a Delco DC is 100% FRESH. It is not acti- 
vated until you buy it — so you get all the power you. pay for. Bet- 


ter vet. vou can count on a long life of dependable starts from this 


battery because it is specifically designed to handle the increased 


needs of toda\ S mgn compression engines. 


ANOTHER GENERAL MOTORS VALUE! 
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“When a styling feature vies with a 








Good estate 
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you keep what 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY 


Would you like to make an extra $40, 
$60 or more a month? Many of our 
representatives make $500 and more a 


year in their spare time. You can too! 


Hundreds or men—and women too 

are doirig just that: earning extra 
InOnes by iccepting subscriptions to 
Maclean's and other p ypular maga 
zines right frony their own homes 
You'll discover how easy it is to ob 
tain orders from your friends, neigh- 


bors and business acquaintances 


Here is a real opportunity! You are 
obligated in no way by writing for 
free details TODAY! You will -be 


glad you did. 


Mr. J. B. McNeil 
Maclean-Hunter Publishing Co. Ltd., 
481 University Avenue. 
Toronto 2, Canada 
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If we have a secret weapon to un- 
leash on the stagnant, drab, faceless 
society that worships miussism, it Is the 
ability to change says Bay Estes, a 
vice-president of U.S. Steel Corporation. 
Fighty percent of our products weren't 
on the market ten years ago,” Orr says 
Unless you'r always changing, your 
product will fall behind, and then you've 
got to compete on price and you can't 

the other fellow’s got the volume. To- 


lay we find security in change 


Ihe furniture business 1s in a_ bad 
way, says Canadian designer John 
Brook because it didn’t make more 
people unhappy with what they had 


Singer Sewing Machine is ia financial 
trouble because it had no sales philoso- 
phy and two new products captured its 
market. You can't hold back ideas 

U.S. companies a spending five bil- 


lion dollars this year to conceive and 


develop new ideas It is innovation 
alone, declares economist George Ter- 
borgh, “that has created the capital 
goods that are the object of investment 
and without which we would still be 
living in caves.” Now that needs have 


been met, businessmen must create de- 
sires. Giving the customer what he wants 
is no longer good enough, for no one 
knows what he wants until he sees it 

But real innovation is a= risk. Big 
manufacturers often play safe by copy- 
ing the competition, by frittering away 
their research funds on gimmicks and 
small stvle changes. “Obsolescence is all 
well and good said business writer 
Charles Krauss, after a 1958 tour of 
U.S. appliance plants, “but the industry 
hasn't been producing tt 

Does this lie behind the so-called con- 
sume rebellion, whch has prompted 
General Motors and Ford to extend theu 
new ur guarantees to twelve months or 
American Motors, May- 
lag ind Philco ire 


Thev ve 


1?.000 miles? 
betting if does 
renounced the annual model 
change They will now bring out new 
models only when they can offer an 
improvement 

‘We know that when the word ‘new’ 
is added in a big yellow patch to a 
packa’ ¢€ it generally increases sales,” 


says Gordon Lippincott, co-chief of a 


large New York design firm But we 
suspect that the consumer ts beginning 
to have doubts Ihe consumer has 

en the big yellow patch shouting ‘new 


too often on too many products that 
were really not new.” This is the reason 
the Edse! car flopped, Lippincott thinks 
Puffed as a brand-new car, it was just 

i new configuration of chrome 

For the manufacturer the issue is real 
versus phony obsolescence. Proponents 
of the annual change coniend that yearly 
deadlines put pressure behind the search 


for improvement. Opponents say that 


setting up new sources Of suppiy, new 
machine tools, new advertising cam- 
paigns leaves little time to study new 
materials or new processes, to pursue 
4he basic research that brings the break- 
throug It makes the engineer, on 





whom qu depends, little more than a 





pushbutton for the sales staff 


As individuals we need a real sense 


of purpose in ou work savs Ber vard 


Chapman of Kelvinator ind it is diffi- 


cull for a man to get a sense of purpose 
out of laborious contribution to a 
doodk 

When a designer works by the calen- 
lar, says Richard Latham, a top stylist, 


“he begins to run short of acceptable 


variations. Then, littl by little, he is 
pushed into creating ridiculous changes 
When consumers recognize this, styling 


ceases to motivate them to buy 
Chapman points to the automobile 


tailfin as the most revealing example. 


“What caused a great and resourceful 
industry to pour hundreds of millions of 
dollars into such a meaningless device? 
There is only one answer the in- 
dustry gradually created a Frankenstein 
out of annual models. Under competi- 
tive pressure to make the product appear 
different each year as each company got 
on the forced-draft obsolescence band- 
wagon, the makers began to resort more 
and more to sheet-metal additions and 
convolutions.” 

All fashions end in excess, as Paris 
couturier Paul Poiret once said, and in 
958, the year of the tailfin, sales of 
standard American cars dropped thirty 
percent while sales of the smaller and 
more economical foreign cars soared. 

In Washington last May most of the 
hundred women at the third National 


Congress on Better Living called on 
manufacturers to chop frills and raise 
quality. A survey of 2,062 Chicago 
housewives last year showed that they 
expected their stoves to last 15.8 years 
refrigerators 14.7, washers 12.1 and TVs 
8.5 

“A basic change has taken place ir 
the nature of conspicuous consump 
tion,” says American Motors presiden 
George Romney. “People no longer wan 
new products as status symbols. Now 
they look for other things—a swimming 
pool, maybe, or a trip to Europe.” 

In this statement lies the issue for the 
consumer. Is our higher spending giving 
us a higher standard of living? If we 
ignore durability are we buying im- 
provement instead-——-more cornfort, con- 
venience or fun—or an illusion? * 
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‘John's under sedation. He only got third prize 


in the neighborhood house decorating contest.” 
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Mailb ag continued from page 4 





I“ One couple’s joy with their adopted Indian child 


“ Why the VoW believes in leaving politics alone 


My husband and I have read with the 
greatest interest and enjoyment the article, 
We adopted a Negro (Nov. 19), and are 
so glad that the Open Door Society is 
yeing given more favorable publicity. We 
idopted a three-month-old baby girl who 
has Indian blood. She is now just two, is 
a most delightful child (we are, of course, 
biased) and has been accepted completely 
and with the utmost kindness and affec- 
tion in our parish and community. Not 
only has she given us a great «deal of hap- 
piness but also the opportunity to do 
something to break down whatever racial 
prejudices exist in this part of the coun- 
try although I must say in this district, 
at least, people seem to be most tolerant 
in this respect. We have been waiting 
most impatiently for nearly two years 
now for a baby boy of any racial back- 
ground MRS. JANE WATSON, COBDEN, 
ONT 


~“ | hasten to write to correct a wrong 
impression left, innocently no doubt, in 
We adopted a Negro. The author speaks 
of a Negro friend having “to leave the 
country to get his (dentistry) degree.” This 
is simply not so, at least not in all parts 
of the country. I am well aware that our 
medical and dental schools practise dis- 
crimination under the quota syztem, but 
Dalhousie University, to my own knowl- 
edge, most certainly does not exclude 
Negro students in dentistry. I mention 
this, not to give credit for what should, be 

quite normal, but for the information a 
Negro students who may wish to enter 
dentistry and who may have been misled 
by the article H. R. HATHEWAY, ARM- 


DALI N.S 


ihe women’s voice 


Whereas the Voice of Women is very 
appreciative 
Maclean’s has given our movement for 
peace in Preview (Nov. 19) there are 


of the recognition which 


certain inaccuracies to which I would like 
to draw your attention 

First, | am the chairman of the UNA 
Committee for UNESCO, not the presi- 
dent of UNICEF. (i am on the national 
committee but Mrs. Jean Arnold Tory is 
the national chairman. ) 

Second, with regard to membership 
figures: there are now close to 1,000 paid- 
up members; the present rate of growth is 
more than 500 members a month; more 
than 4,000 new enquiries have been re- 
ceived; over 100 VoW groups have been 
formed from coast to coast, and in ten 
major cities local executive committees 
ire in the process of formation. Only six 
women have dropped out, and they with- 
drew before VoW was officially estab- 
lished 

Your reporter has given the impression 
that there is some disagreement between 
myself and other members of the VoW 
Central Committee as to the objectives 
of VoW. This is not true. My remarks, 
about a conference which would be spe- 
cific on political issues, did not refer to 
the objectives of VoW, which does not 
plan to set up such a conference. Such 
organizations as the National Committee 
for the Control of Radiation Hazards and 
the Toronto Disarmament Committee are 


planning a national conference along 
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these lines, in which VoW will doubtless 
participate 

Your reporter also implied that VoW’s 
program was “vague,” and in his enquiries 
persisted in trying to interpret our pro- 
posals in terms of political issues, thereby 
failing, we believe, to grasp the nature of 
the movement, which has the ideological 
objective of “creating peace in the minds 
of women and men” (to paraphrase the 
preamble of the UNESCO charter) 
HELEN TUCKER, PRESIDENT, VOICE OF 
WOMEN, TORONTO. 


The men who fight insects 


[ would like to offer some criticism con- 
cerning your Preview about anti - insect 
viruses (Oct: 22). Dr. Smirnoff, whom 
you credit with a virus that kills the larva 
of the jackpine sawfly, has been working 
in this field only three years and all this 
time under the direction of Dr. F. The- 
odore Bird of the National Insect Patho! 
ogy Research Institute at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ontario. Furthermore, Dr. Bird has used 
a number of virus diseases to control in- 
sects successfully since 1940. It also 
must be pointed out that viruses are not 
“developed” but occur as.natural parasites 
in animal and plant populations and 
man’s hope is to manipulate these to his 
advantage.—GORDON R. STAIRS, NATIONAL 
INSECT PATHOLOGY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, ONT 


Ihe original corvettes 


1 enjoyed your Flashback by Terence 
Robertson on the “brave corvettes” (Oct. 
t brought back many memories 


some pleasant, others not so. I believe 


> 


22) for 


there was one slight inconsistency, how 
ever, in the opening paragraphs. There 
were three original Flower-class corvettes 
commissioned in Vickers in Montreal in 
November 1940. The Trillium was the 
one not mentioned and became the senior 
ship of the three that formed the original 
transfer of corvettes to the U.K. -— for 
these first ones were destined for the RN 
even though they never ended up with the 
RN and were manned from beginning to 
end by Canadian seamen. The Trillium, 
on which I made that original crossing, 
stayed with the bulk of the convey and 
journeyed to the U. K. by the great north 
ern route — taking sixteen days to make 
the crossing . Contrary to Mr. Robert- 
son, the ships were not fitted with dummy 
guns for the maiden voyage. Our arma- 
meni was six depth charges and a stripped 
Lewis and during our crossing we built a 
wood gui 1 the foredeck. I don’t know 
when the Windflower and Mayflower ac- 
quired theirs, but it was not before they 
left Halifax. We practically lived on the 
foredeck 


taking turns sleeping over the 
engitie-room gratings, for these ships were 
not heated, and the mess decks were al- 
most constantly awash with about six 
inches of salt water, tea and assorted 
flotsam and jetsam. We anchored off 
Greenock two days before Christmas after 
having been on “iron rations” for over a 
week. To the everlasting credit of our 
Jimmy,” he spent his own money in pro 
vicing 1 


s with some semblance of a 


Christmas dinner fowl and most of the 
trimmings, even decorations for the mess 
deck - JOHN L. IDESON, ST. CATHARINES, 


ONT. ¥& 
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As far back a 


with its cargo of rum from the West 


s 1781, the windjammer 


Indies made its first landfall at 
Penzance, a tiny seaport in England, 
where Mister Lemon Hart conducted 
the now world-famous business in rum, 
Through the centuries, Lemon Hart 
has been recognized as the finest of 
all imported rums. 

DEMERARA OR JAMAICA 


Have a GOOD RUM. for your money 














Save his sight- 
dim your light! 


In winter, wet or icy roads 
make night driving even more dangerous, 
Help reduce accidents: Dim your headlights 
500 feet from oncoming ‘traffic 
And remember that blinding headlights refiect 
in rear-view mirrors. Always dim as you 


approach a car from behind, 


In cooperation with the Canadian Highway ~ 


Conference this message is presented at 


é MACLEAN'S Car Safety Service program in 
{ 


interests of greater car care and safer} driving 


an 
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Here’s to Christmas. 


We wish all 


and trust that 


) j , 
Parade readers i merry 


the old and the 


hristmas 


ill in Penticton, B.C., will get a better deal 
than they did !ast year when the Herald 
headlined Sick, aged, jailed to mark 
hristmas Although some economists 
arent too cheery about 1961. we have 
faith that Birks’ branch in Saskatoon will 
igain dress their Santa Claus in gold 
coat, ermine trim and white velvet trou 
ers. And we hope that on Toronto's 


Yonge Street, A. J. Siggner the Unpainted 


Furniture Man will again dress his door- 
way for Christmas with two Christmas 
rees painted mauve 

amilies with father who has every 
hing might take a tip from the loving 
iome in Norwood, Man., where Christ 
n dawned last year without a single 
xresent on or under the tree addressed 
to dad but the biggest darn thing yor 
ever saw swaddied in Christmas wrap 
pings in the corner. Unveiled, it was a 


nent mixer—to help finish that dock at 


the cottage and out of its red metal 


mixing bow! poured all the rest of pop’s 
g) 
* * * 
The approach of the glad season has 
stirred a dark guilt complex in a Toronto 
oman who helped out at Eaton’s last 
nadhouse time. She was faced by one 


shopper who announced trucu 


lently that she wanted to buy “a pair of 
panties—any kind ll queries regarding 
sre fe color, style, or even size were 

cted with the blunt explanation, “Any- 


ng you like, in a gift box. I can’t stand 
n-law and a lon as there’s a 
A VOUNG- 
LAPY GAVE > Pas) oe 
THEM to fr) \ me | * he g 
ME | (nee ? 
A sh ime ) 4 
pCAy { < 
/ 
,o- 7) 
~_ j ~ 
~ { on 
al = 
pa | for he » Open that’s all I care 
I he inexperienced clerk conferred with 
the already frantic manager who rolled 
his eyes and suggested, “Get our biggest 


pair of outsized black bloomers and wrap 


them up.” So she did, but sheg never stop 


ped wondering how it all turned out 
1 * * 
The Lions Club in Beloeil, Que., stages 
an annual “Children’s charity show” for 


which the entrance fee is one tin of can 


ned food to go in Christmas hampers 


During the show one six-year-old ap 


proached a friendly Lion and exclaimed 
call my 


me, Sil I've got to 


but | 


Excuse 


mothe haven't a 


, for true, 


dime for the 





all gold and mauve 





phone.” The Lion not only produced a 
dime, he deposited it in the nearby phone, 
dialed the number as instructed, handed 
over the receiver, and then eavesdropped 
as the youngster shouted, “Hello, Mum 

it's Steve. Is it okay to spend my quarte! 


on cokes and chips?” 
* a ca 
All hunters’ 
ances when the duck fever hits their men 
folk this Winnipeg 


curposity 


wives have to make allow 


However! woman's 


intrigued. a few 


certainly 


Was 





weeks back, when she heard an enthusias 
tic “quack-quack’ 
Peeking in 


band taking a bath and testing his 


emanating from. the 


bathroom she found her hus 


new 
time 


decoys at the same 


* * * 


An Ottawa scout got the surprise of het 


bus-riding life the evening. It was 
the rush. She 


was sitting there weary and hungry and 


othe 


end of the five o'clock 


wishing she was home and the wel 


dressed woman next to her was staring 
absent-mindedly out the window probably 
Then the 
window 
stop. 
and stepping up onto the 


Parade 


ost in similar thoughts bus 


stopped, the woman by the sud 


realized it was /e shouted 


blast!” 


denly 
Oh 
sat leaped right scout 


yver Oul 


ind dashed off the bus. 


* * * 
We're 
would kid 


certain no honest Newfound 


lander is at a time like Chris 


mas. So we believe this Parade spy’s 
sworn report that a fellow worker in 
Grand Falls toted home a raffled turkey 


so huge that on top of his two-bit raffle 
50 for a new 
hold it 


roasting pan 


icket he had to fork out $7 
pan 


turned out 


roasting large enough’ to 


When it 


wouldn't go 


the new 


into the family’s compact 


size stove the lucky winner doggedly went 


back downtown and paid $275 for a new 


stove that would fit it. Anyway, like we 
said, Merry Christmas 
humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 
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